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PREFACE 


TO 

THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  call  for  a  second  edition  of  this  little  work 
may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  public  mind  is 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  its  deeply  momen¬ 
tous  subject,  and  is  more  gratifying  on  that  account 
than  even  as  an  expression  of  public  approbation. 
To  this  approbation,  however,  no  one  who  addresses 
the  public  can  profess  indifference,  and  while 
acknowledging,  with  pleasure,  that  the  favourable 
reception  of  the  work  has  far  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  hopes,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  making 
a  few  remarks  which  may  render  its  object  and 
intention  better  understood. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  principles  advanced 
are  not  sufficiently  exemplified  in  detail.  This 
remark  seems  to  call  for  some  explanation. 

The  express  object  was  to  avoid  detail — and  to 
rescue  a  few  fundamental  truths  and  vital  prin¬ 
ciples  from  the  mass  of  theory,  under  which  they 
have  lain  buried.  Simple  principles,  in  order  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  mind,  ought  to  be  presented 
in  the  grandeur  of  unity.  It  is  highly  necessary, 
on  all  subjects,  to  separate  the  subordinate  from 
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the  principal ;  the  non-essential  from  the  vital ; 
and  until  this  be  more  generally  done,  we  shall 
still  see  multitudes  labouring  to  substitute  for  gene¬ 
ral  truths — theories,  applicable  only  to  particular 
modifications  of  truth. 

The  principal  design  of  this  little  work  is  to 
prove  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  importance  of 
woman’s  influence,  and  to  point  out  the  prevailing 
errors  by  which  the  beneficial  exercise  of  that 
influence  is  prevented.  The  objection,  therefore, 
that  it  omits  or  overlooks  several  topics  connected 
with  female  duty,  arises  from  a  mistake  as  to  its 
aim.  It  was  no  part  of  my  scheme  to  enter  into 
the  thousand  minutiae  of  female  duty — but  simply 
to  impress  the  fact  of  moral  responsibility,  and,  in 
order  to  the  right  exercise  of  it,  the  necessity  of 
moral  culture.  The  intention  was  not  to  present 
a  manual  of  female  duty,  but  to  offer  an  exposition 
of  the  principles  which  ought  to  be  the  spring  of 
all  duty.  Many  judicious  writers  of  our  sex  have 
treated  in  detail  of  the  duties  of  woman,  and  the 
method  of  their  fulfilment — but  none  seem  to  have 
felt  in  its  full  force  the  elevating  consciousness  of 
their  deep  influence  on  the  destinies  of  our  race. — 
To  arouse  this  consciousness,  and  to  give  a  few 
hints  for  its  beneficial  operation,  were  my  objects ; 
if  these  have  been  accomplished — my  task  is 
complete. 


PREFACE 


TO 

THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  subject  of  the  following  pages  has  long  en¬ 
grossed  my  most  serious  thought.  The  result  of 
this  thought  has  produced  the  fullest  conviction, 
that  if  women  could  once  be  made  to  understand 
their  real  mission  in  this  world,  and  to  feel  their 
own  importance  and  responsibility,  a  surprising 
change  must  immediately  take  place  in  society, 
giving  to  it  a  higher  tone  and  a  purer  spirit. 

The  work  of  M.  Aime  Martin,  Sur  V  Education 
des  Meres ,  &c.,  is  eminently  qualified  to  awaken 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  to  teach  the  true 
nature  of  our  high  calling.  It  is,  therefore,  matter 
of  surprise  and  regret  that  his  excellent  book  should 
be  so  little  read  and  appreciated  in  this  country. 

Wishing  to  make  it  better  known  to  English 
women,  it  was  my  intention  to  translate  M.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  work,  and  to  adapt  it  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
English  taste.  In  pursuing  this  task,  however,  I 
found  that  a  mere  translation  could  not  do  sufficient 
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justice  to  his  eloquent  spirit,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  work  would  not  perhaps  have  much 
interest  in  an  English  dress.  Many  of  his  chapters 
are  so  exclusively  addressed  to  the  French  nation, 
with  respect  to  morals  and  manners,  that  his  obser¬ 
vations  would  lose  much  of  their  effect  in  this 
country,  because  not  immediately  applicable  to  Eng¬ 
lish  society.  In  dwelling  upon  his  particular  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
he  insists,  the  reader  might  perhaps  fail  to  discover 
that  these  were  of  universal  application,  equally 
sound  and  true,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries. 

Thus  the  work  would,  in  a  translation,  lose 
much  of  its  usefulness  as  well  as  its  beauty. 
The  nationality  of  M.  Martin’s  work  has,  therefore, 
obliged  me,  most  reluctantly,  to  abandon  the  design 
of  introducing  it  fully  to  the  admiration  of  the 
English  reader.  At  the  same  time  I  have  been 
unwilling  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  arousing  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  important  subject,  and  since  the  attempt 
could  not  be  made,  as  was  first  intended,  in  the 
translation  of  the  thoughts  of  another,  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  embody  those  ideas  which  have  always 
occupied  my  own  mind  with  engrossing  interest. 
The  following  work  is,  then,  the  result  of  deep 
meditation  on  a  long-cherished  subject.  May  its 
power  of  convincing  be  in  some  sort  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  its  object. 
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In  a  few  parts,  more  especially  in  Chapters  II., 
IV.,  and  VIII.,  passages  have  been  adopted  from 
M.  Martin’s  work.  Whenever  this  has  been  done, 
the  translation  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
original  matter  by  being  enclosed  in  brackets, 
thus,  [  ].  It  is  hoped  that  these  few  specimens 
will  induce  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  French  work 
itself ;  it  is  impossible  that  any  translation  can 
adequately  convey  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal. 
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WOMAN’S  MISSION. 


Introductory  Chapter. 


....  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched, 

But  to  fine  issues. 

Shakspeare. 

The  age  in  which,  we  live  is  pre-eminently  one  of 
novelty, — new  plans,  new  discoveries,  new  truths, 
new  opinions  at  least,  whether  true  or  chimerical. 
Some  of  these  relate  to  the  position,  political  and 
social,  of  woman,  whose  importance  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  no  rational  being:,  above  all  no  Chris- 
tian,  can  doubt.  The  “  last  at  the  cross,  and  the 
first  at  the  sepulchre,”  are  dignified  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Christian  believers  by  the  noble  qualities  of 
unworldliness  and  self-devotion ;  and  it  is  one 
among:  many  of  the  internal  and  collateral  evi- 
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dences  of  Christianity,  that  its  historians  have  so 
beautifully  and  faithfully  portrayed  the  distinction 
between  man's  and  woman's  devotedness. 

That  the  sex,  characterized  by  such  noble  moral 
developement,  is  destined  to  exercise  no  unimport¬ 
ant  influence  on  the  political  and  social  condition 
of  mankind,  we  must  all  believe ;  indeed,  the 
united  testimony  of  ages  leaves  this  an  undoubted 
fact.  There  is  a  popular  cry  raised  of  injustice 
and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  other  sex.  Yet 
men,  in  all  ages,  have  shown  a  sufficient  willingness 
to  allow  woman  a  share  of  influence,  sometimes  a 
very  undue  share.  There  is  no  hyperbole  in  the 
phrase, — “Vainqueurs  des  vainqueurs  de  la  terre;” 
and  this  influence  is  so  powerful,  and  so  generally 
felt,  that  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  is  used 
as  it  ought  to  be, — for  good. 

But,  it  is  said,  it  is  degrading  to  work  by  influ¬ 
ence  instead  of  by  power, — indirectly  instead  of 
directly, — as  subordinates,  not  as  principals.  Here 
is  the  question  at  issue.  Would  mankind  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  exchange  of  influence  for  power  in 
the  case  of  woman?  would  the  greatest  possible 
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good  be  procured  by  bringing  her  out  of  her  present 
sphere  into  the  arena  of  public  life,  by  introducing 
to  our  homes  and  to  our  hearths  the  violent  dissen¬ 
sions,  the  hard  and  rancorous  feelings,  engendered 
by  political  strife?  It  is  really  difficult  to  approach 
the  subject  in  the  form  to  which  it  has  by  some 
writers  been  reduced,  with  any  degree  of  gravity; 
and  it  is  somewhat  to  the  credit  of  the  other  sex, 
that  it  has  not  more  frequently  been  treated  with 
the  keen  and  indelicate  satire  which  it  deserves, 
and  might  provoke.  Yet  we  are  not  one  iota 
behind  these  fiery  champions  of  womanhood,  in 
exalted  notions  of  its  dignity  and  mission.  We 
are  as  anxious  as  they  can  be  that  women  should 
be  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  own  importance;  but 
we  affirm,  that  it  is  not  so  much  social  institutions 
that  are  wanting  to  women,  but  women  who  are 
wanting  to  themselves.  We  claim  for  them  no 
less  an  office  than  that  of  instruments  (under  God) 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  world, — restorers  of 
God’s  image  in  the  human  soul.  Can  any  of  the 
warmest  advocates  of  the  political  rights  of  woman 
claim  or  assert  for  her  a  more  exalted  mission, — a 
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nobler  destiny !  That  she  will  best  accomplish 
this  mission  by  moving  in  the  sphere  which  God 
and  nature  have  appointed,  and  not  by  quitting 
that  sphere  for  another,  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  prove. 


Chapter  I. 


ON  POWER  AND  INFLUENCE. 


Power  o’er  tlie  will  exerts  its  iron  sway, 

While  Influence  gently  lures  us  on  our  way. — tt. 


There  are  two  principles  by  which  men  act  upon 
the  minds  of  their  fellow-men ;  viz.,  power,  and 
influence.  Power  is  principally  exerted  in  the 
shape  of  authority,  and  is  limited  in  its  sphere  of 
action.  Influence  has  its  source  in  human  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  is  as  boundless  in  its  operation. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  which  of  these  principles 
most  contributes  to  the  formation  of  human  cha¬ 
racter,  we  have  only  to  look  around  us.  W e  see 
that  power,  while  it  regulates  men's  actions,  cannot 
reach  their  opinions.  It  cannot  modify  dispositions, 
nor  implant  sentiments,  nor  alter  character.  All 
these  things  are  the  work  of  influence.  Men  fre¬ 
quently  resist  power,  while  they  yield  to  influence 
an  unconscious  acquiescence. 

What  is  it  that  occasions  the  varied  mental  phy¬ 
siognomy  of  the  different  tribes  of  the  human  race  \ 
What  (except  a  slight  hereditary  difference  of  form 
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and  colour)  distinguish  the  infant  heir  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  duke,  and  the  infant  burden  of  an  Indian 
squaw?  Let  us  suppose  it  possible  for  them  to 
exchange  positions:  the  child  of  the  red  hunter 
will  grow  up  with  all  the  feelings  of  an  European 
aristocrat, — the  ducal  heir  with  those  of  a  wild 
red  man.  To  what  is  this  owing?  To  systematic 
endeavours  on  the  part  of  others  to  give  a  current 
to  the  thoughts  ?  No !  to  those  nameless  and 
undefinable  influences  which  different  social  insti¬ 
tutions  exercise  upon  their  members.  And  if  we 
extend  our  speculations  into  every  possible  ramifi¬ 
cation  of  societv,  the  same  result  follows.  Even 
Christianity  itself  has  achieved,  and  is  to  achieve, 
its  greatest  triumphs,  not  by  express  commands  or 
prohibitions,  but  by  a  thousand  indirect  influences, 
emanating  from  its  spirit  rather  than  its  letter. 
From  the  above  facts,  two  deductions  seem  neces¬ 
sarily  to  follow. 

1st.  That  the  possessors  of  influence  are  awfully 
responsible  for  its  use. 

2ndt  That  to  the  misunderstanding  or  misdi¬ 
recting  of  influences  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
attributed  the  slow  progress  of  mankind  in  the 
moral  regeneration  of  their  race,  as  compared  with 
their  intellectual  advancement. 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SOCIAL  REGENERATION 

WANTING. 


Tous  ces  honneurs  mondains  ne  sont  qu’un  bien  sterile, 

Des  humaines  vertus  recompense  fragile, 

Un  dangereux  eclat  qui  passe  et  qui  s’enfuit, 

Que  le  trouble  accompagne  et  que  la  mort  detruit. 

-  Voltaire. 

It  lias  been  asserted  tliat  the  moral  progress  of  our 
race  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  intellectual;  and 
it  has  been  assumed  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
this  slow  progress  is  the  misdirecting  of  influence, 
and  expecting  power  to  supply  the  want,  and  per¬ 
form  the  work,  of  influence.  The  fact  has  not 
escaped  the  acuteness  of  philanthropists;  the  true 
remedy  appears  to  have  done  so.  They  have  attri¬ 
buted  the  evil  to  the  errors  of  political  institutions, 
and  to  the  absence  of  intellectual  culture:  the 
amelioration  of  these  evils  affords  only  partial 
remedies  for  one  more  remote.  An  error  in  first 
principles  can  be  rectified  by  no  after-application 
of  scientific  rules.  In  vain  does  the  cultivator 
lavish  his  pains  on  the  plant  which  has  the  canker 
at  its  root ;  he  may,  indeed,  produce  a  show  of 
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leaves  and  blossoms,  but  the  seat  of  vitality  is 
poisoned:  it  perishes  in  spite  of  his  care. 

Political  theorists  expect  moral  results  from  the 
amendment  of  political  institutions;  whereas  it  is 
obvious  that  such  improvements  are  the  effect,  and 
not  the  cause,  of  the  moral  progress  of  the  governed. 
Men  must  have  virtue  enough  to  desire  "ood  insti- 
tutions  before  thev  will  exert  themselves  to  attain 
them.  It  is  not  denied  that  good  institutions  (so 
desired  and  obtained)  are  beneficial;  but  as  a  reac¬ 
tion,  not  as  a  primary  agent.  The  attempt  to  force 
good  institutions  on  men  unable  to  appreciate  their 
value,  produces  effects  not  advantageous,  but  highly 
injurious. 

Political  economists  expect  moral  results  from 
external  prosperity:  confounding  prosperity  with 
happiness,  and  thinking  that  happiness  induces 
goodness,  they  labour  to  remove  obstacles  to  ex¬ 
ternal  prosperity.  It  is  right,  it  is  benevolent,  so 
to  do ;  and  good  results  follow,  but  the  results 
which  they  expect  will  not  follow.  They  have 
taken  up  a  false  position.  [“  When  society  takes 
for  its  ultimate  object  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  community,  it  makes  men  active,  ardent, 
restless,  enemies  of  each  other,  insatiable  in  the 
pursuit  of  riches  and  pleasure, — not  better,  or 
happier*.”] 


*  Aime  Martin. 
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That  the  principle  of  moral  regeneration  is  not 
in  external  prosperity,  we  have  proof  in  a  country 
the  political  position  and  institutions  of  which 
allow  her  to  make  (as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
government  to  do)  ample  provision  for  the  temporal 
wants  of  the  governed.  Is  the  aggregate  of  happi¬ 
ness  increased  \  Does  the  cry  of  sinning  and  suf¬ 
fering  humanity  rise  less  loudly  to  heaven  \  The 
friends  of  instruction  look  upon  intellectual  culture 
as  the  grand  panacea  for  all  evils ;  and  the  enlight¬ 
ened  and  benevolent  exhaust  themselves  in  efforts 
to  extend  to  the  many,  the  advantages  once  con¬ 
fined  to  the  few.  Good  results  follow,  but  not  the 
results  expected.  Intellectual,  by  no  means  involves 
moral  progress, — this  we  see  in  nations:  intellec¬ 
tual,  by  no  means  involves  moral  superiority, — this 
we  see,  alas !  in  gifted  individuals.  Our  history, 
past  and  contemporary,  holds  up  to  us  two  most 
striking  examples  of  this  truth,  Bacon  and  Byron ; 
those  splendid  intelligences  who  both  disgraced  the 
godlike  gifts  bestowed  upon  them:  and  the  errors 
of  each  were  of  a  kind,  against  which,  if  against 
any,  intellectual  superiority  might  be  supposed  to 
afford  a  safeguard.  Bacon’s  sordid  avarice,  and 
Byron’s  grovelling  sensuality,  are  vices  not  even  of 
that  kind,  the  daring  criminality  of  which  gives 
an  impression  almost  of  the  sublime.  No  one  will 
imagine  that  their  superiority  of  intellect  is  charged 
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with  having  produced  these  faults ;  but  we  are 
fairly  entitled  to  deduce  that,  though  intellect  may 
give  dignity  and  vigour  to  moral  sentiments  where 
they  do  exist,  it  has  no  tendency  to  produce  them 
where  they  do  not.  Nay,  like  an  unprincipled 
ally,  it  is  ever  ready  to  aid  either  party,  and  to 
lend  energy  to  bad  passions,  as  well  as  loftiness  to 
good  ones.  It  is  a  singular  corroborating  fact,  that 
the  grosser  passions  are  never  found  in  co-existence 
with  the  higher  moral  sentiments;  such  co-exist¬ 
ence  being  not  only  possible,  but  frequent  in  the 
case  of  intellect. 

[“  W e  are  now  to  develope  our  grand  principle. 
We  see  that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  in  political  insti¬ 
tutions,  or  intellectual  cultivation,  the  moral  rege¬ 
neration  of  the  world.  It  is  neither  industry,  nor 
science,  nor  machinery,  nor  books,  which  can  make 
the  happiness  of  a  people.  All  these  things  are 
useful  in  their  places,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  care 
of  the  legislator  to  multiply  them;  but  if,  content 
with  having  developed  the  intellect,  that  earthly 
part  of  man,  he  neglects  the  soul,  that  emanation 
from  the  Divinity,  he  will  only  see  around  him  a 
multitude,  restless  through  unbridled  passions,  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  desire  of  aggrandizement  and  the 
thirst  of  knowledge.  These  instincts,  in  themselves 
sublime,  become  a  torment.  They  have  been 
directed  to  the  earth,  and  remain  there,  grovelling 
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in  the  midst  of  riches  and  pleasures.  Why  have 
you  not  opened  to  them  the  way  to  heaven  ?  All 
that  gives  repose  to  the  heart,  all  that  really  ele¬ 
vates  humanity,  comes  from  above.  The  most 
intellectual,  if  they  be  not  at  the  same  time  the 
most  religious  people,  will  never  be  the  sovereign 
people*.1’] 

We  see,  then,  how  men  may  be  rendered  better 
and  happier;  in  other  words,  on  what  principles 
depend  the  regeneration  of  mankind:  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  religious  and  moral  portion  of  their 
nature,  which  cultivation  no  government  has  yet 
attempted,  over  which,  in  fact,  governments  and 
public  institutions  have  little  or  no  control.  It  is 
in  the  cultivation  of  that  divine  spirit  of  unselfish 
rectitude,  which  has  love  for  its  origin,  and  the 
good  of  others  for  its  aim;  a  spirit  opposed — oh  ! 
how  opposed — to  the  selfish  and  grovelling  utili¬ 
tarianism  which  it  appears  to  be  the  unfortunate 
tendency  of  physical  improvements  to  promote,  and 
which  intellectual  culture  at  best  serves  but  to 
neutralize.  Principles  have  their  chief  source  in 
influences — early  influences,  above  all;  and  early 
influences  have  more  power  in  forming  character 
than  institutions  or  mental  cultivation;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  to  the  arbiters  of  these  that  we  must  look  for 

i 

the  regenerating  principle.  We  must  seek,  then, 
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some  fundamental  principle,  some  spirit  indefati¬ 
gable,  delighting  in  its  task,  and  which  may  per¬ 
vade  the  whole  of  society.  Such  a  principle  we 
find  in  family  affection, — especially  in  maternal 
affection.  Have  we,  then,  been  too  bold,  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  women  may  be  the  prime  agents  of  God 
in  the  regeneration  of  mankind  ? 

i  o 

[“  Napoleon  said  one  day  to  Madame  Campan: 
4  The  old  systems  of  instruction  are  worth  nothing. 
What  is  wanting,  in  order  that  the  youth  of  France 
be  well  educated V  ‘Mothers!'*  replied  Madame 
Campan.  This  reply  struck  the  Emperor.  6  Here,'* 
said  he,  ‘  is  a  system  of  education  in  one  word. 
Be  it  your  care  to  train  up  mothers  who  shall  know 
how  to  educate  their  children.' ’’  This  profound 
remark  is  the  very  subject  of  our  book:  it  contains, 
perhaps,  the  secret  of  a  mighty  regeneration*.1’] 
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All  originates  in  the  mysterious  workings  of  a  mother’s 
heart. — Linds  a  v. 


The  moral  destinies  of  the  world,  then,  depend 
not  so  much  upon  institutions,  or  upon  education, 
as  upon  moral  influence.  The  most  powerful  of 
all  moral  influences  is  the  maternal.  On  the  ma¬ 
ternal  character,  depends  the  mind,  the  prejudices, 
the  virtues  of  nations  ;  in  other  words,  the  regene¬ 
ration  of  mankind.  Are,  then,  the  claims  made 
for  women  in  these  pages  too  exalted  ?  Is  it  not 
one  of  the  most  important  services  that  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  mankind,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
fact  of  this  influence,  and  to  enlighten  them  as  to 
its  nature  and  extent  ?  4  It  appears  as  though 

Nature  had  expressly  coordained  the  relation  of 
mother  and  child  with  a  view  to  this  influenced 
With  what  care  has  she  formed  the  sympathies 
that  unite  them, — beauty,  grace,  gaiety,  and,  above 
all,  the  affections  of  the  heart.  Curiosity  is  met 
by  patience;  petulance  by  mildness  ;  the  ignorance 
of  the  child  is  never  humiliated  by  pedantry  in  the 
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mother,  so  completely  is  intellectual  superiority 
chastened  hy  love.  In  a  word,  the  very  qualities 
which  it  has  been  customary  to  reproach  as  weak¬ 
nesses — the  flexibility,  the  love  of  the  marvellous, 
the  power  of  being  occupied  by  trifles,  which  are 
sometimes  regarded  as  feminine  defects — seem  des¬ 
tined  still  more  closely  to  unite  the  two  souls  thus 
formed  for  each  other.  The  silver  links  which, 
twined  around  them  both,  unite  them  in  the  closest 
union. 

“It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  remark,  that 
in  children  sentiment  precedes  intelligence ;  the 
first  answer  to  the  maternal  smile  is  the  first  dawn 
of  intelligence ;  the  first  sensation  is  the  responding 
caress.  Comprehension  begins  in  feeling  ;  hence, 
to  her  who  first  arouses  the  feelings,  who  first 
awakens  the  tenderness,  must  belong  the  happiest 
influences.  She  is  not,  however,  to  teach  virtue, 
hut  to  inspire  it.  This  is  peculiarly  the  province 
of  woman.  What  she  wishes  us  to  be,  she  begins 
by  making  us  love,  and  love  begets  unconscious 
imitation.  What  is  a  child  in  relation  to  a  tutor  ? 
An  ignorant  being,  whom  he  is  called  upon  to 
instruct.  What  is  a  child  in  relation  to  a  mother? 
An  immortal  being,  whose  soul  it  is  her  business 
to  train  for  immortality.  Good  schoolmasters  make 
good  scholars, — good  mothers  make  good  men ; 
here  is  the  difference  of  their  missions.  It  follows, 
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that  the  education,  properly  so  called,  of  the  child, 
depends  almost  entirely  on  mothers,  and  if  they 
have  been  too  willing  to  trust  to  delegated  autho¬ 
rity  for  its  accomplishment,  it  is  because  they  have 
identified  education  with  instruction,  two  things 
essentially  different,  and  which  it  is  essential  to 
separate ;  for  instruction  may  be  interrupted,  and 
pass  from  hand  to  hand,  but  education  should  be  of 
one  piece  ;  whatever  interrupts  it,  hinders  it — who¬ 
ever  abandons  it  after  having  undertaken  it,  may 
see  her  child  lost  in  the  wanderings  of  error,  or, 
what  is  more  deplorable,  in  utter  indifference  to 
virtue. 

“  If  an  instructor  can,  without  effort,  descend  to 
the  comprehension  of  a  pupil ;  if  he  can  form  a 
religious  heart,  a  man  of  integrity,  he  has  done  all 
that  is  required  of  him.  And  what  is  there  in  all 
this  of  which  a  woman  is  incapable  ?  Who  better 
than  a  mother  can  teach  us  to  prefer  honour  to 
riches — to  love  our  fellow-creatures — to  raise  our 
souls  to  the  only  source  of  goodness  and  infinitude  l 
A  common  tutor  counsels  and  moralizes;  what  he 
commits  to  our  memory,  a  mother  engraves  on  our 
heart ;  she  makes  us  love,  what  he  only  makes  us 
believe  ;  it  is  through  love  that  we  arrive  at  virtue. 
Will  it  be  said  that  high  political  interests  demand 
more  enlightened  interpreters  *?v’]  The  political 
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interests,  inseparable  from  the  moral  interests  of 
mankind,  do  not  depend  upon  the  basis  of  learning, 
but  of  conscience,  for  their  foundation.  Learning 
is  only  so  far  valuable  as  it  tends  to  enlighten  and 
enlarge  the  views  of  conscience.  Who  so  fit  to  lay 
this  foundation  as  woman,  who,  to  the  enlarged 
capacity  of  the  other  sex,  should  add  the  uncom¬ 
promising  fidelity,  the  unselfish  devotedness  of  her 
own  ? 

[“  This  maternal  influence  exists  everywhere  ;  in 
the  cabin  of  the  poor,  as  in  the  palace  of  the  rich. 
Everywhere  it  determines  our  sentiments,  our  opi¬ 
nions,  and  our  tastes.  6  The  fate  of  a  child,1  said 
Napoleon,  ‘  is  always  the  work  of  his  mother 
and  this  extraordinary  man  took  pleasure  in  repeat¬ 
ing,  that  to  his  mother  he  owed  his  elevation.  All 
history  confirms  this  opinion*.11] 


*  I  cannot  do  justice  in  a  translation,  to  the  following  elo¬ 
quent  passage  from  Aime  Martin,  and  therefore  give  it  in  the 
original : — “  L’histoire  est  la  pour  justifier  ces  paroles  ;  et  sans 
nous  appuyer  des  exemples  si  memorables  de  Charles  IX.  et 
de  Henri  IV.,  de  l’eleve  de  Catherine  de  Medicis  et  de 
l’eleve  de  Jeanne  d’Albret,  Louis  XIII.  ne  fut-il  pas,  connne 
sa  mere,  faible,  ingrat  et  mallieureux,  toujours  re  volte  et 
toujours  soumis  ?  Ne  reconnaissez-vous  pas  ckms  Louis  XIV. 
les  passions  d’une  femme  espagnole,  ces  galanteries  tout  a  la 
fois  sensuelles  et  romanesques,  ces  terreurs  de  devot,  cet 
orgueil  de  despote  qui  veut  qu’on  se  prosterne  devant  le  trone 
comme  devant  l’autel?  On  a  dit,  et  je  le  crois,  que  la  femme 
qui  donna  le  jour  aux  deux  Corneille  avait  l’ame  grande, 
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The  fate  of  society  is  more  particularly  affected 
by  this  power,  because  it  is  more  especially  influ¬ 
ential  on  the  character  of  men.  Most  great  men 
have  had  extraordinary  mothers,  and  it  seems  as 
though  by  some  peculiar  influence,  the  nature  of 
the  mother  acts  upon  the  son.  It  may  be  really 
so,  but  if  this  doctrine  be  objected  to  as  fanciful, 
let  us  try  to  account  for  it  in  a  more  philosophical 
manner.  It  is  as  notorious  as  it  is  unfortunate, 
that  the  maternal  influence  is  almost  the  only 
moral  influence  to  which  boys  in  their  early  train¬ 
ing  are  subjected.  In  the  education  of  girls,  no 
one  would  dare  to  assume  that  absolute  indifference 
to  moral  results,  which  has  been  not  only  per¬ 
mitted,  but  authorized,  in  the  instructors  of  boys. 
Neither  are  they  to  be  blamed,  for  provided  the 
power  of  conveying  the  requisite  instruction  in 
Latin  and  Greek  was  proved,  who  ever  inquired 
into  the  capabilities  of  a  schoolmaster  as  a  moral 
trainer  of  youth  1  Nay,  most  persons  entered  on 
the  office  without  the  slightest  notion  that  they 
were  expected  to  be  such.  The  idea  is  quite  a 

1’ esprit  eleve,  les  mceurs  severes,  qu’elle  ressemblait  a  la  mere 
des  Gracques,  que  c’etaient  deux  femmes  de  meme  etoffe. 
Au  rebours,  la  mere  du  jeune  Arouet,  railleuse,  spirituelle, 
coquette  et  galante,  marqua  de  tous  ces  traits  le  genie  de  son 
fils  ;  elle  anima  ces  cent  ames  de  ce  feu  violent  qui  devait  a 
la  fois  eclairer  et  consumer,  produire  taut  de  chefs-d’oeuvre, 
et  se  deshonorer  par  taut  de  faceties  1” 

c 
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novel  one  !  so  novel,  that  even  now  it  is  most 
difficult  for  conscientious  parents  to  find  a  school 
in  which  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  boys 
is  not  left  at  an  awful  distance  behind  the  intel¬ 
lectual.  The  origin  of  this  error  must  ever  be 
involved  in  obscurity;  at  least,  until  it  can  he 
proved  that  men  on  entering  life  are  subject  to 
fewer  temptations,  or  possessed  of  greater  power  to 
resist  them  than  women.  The  results ,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  labour  under  no  difficulty  on  the  score  of 
obscurity,  and  are  such  that  it  does  not  become  a 
woman's  pen  to  make  other  than  a  passing  allusion 
to  them. 

But  even  those  who  do  take  some  heed  to  pre¬ 
serve  boys  from  the  contaminating  influence  which 
makes  them  an  easy  prey  to  flagrant  immorality, 
seem  to  have  no  conception  that  it  is  their  place  to 
watch  over  the  minor  points  of  character,  which, 
though  they  may  not  affect  a  man's  good  fame,  and 
hinder  his  worldly  advancement,  materially  influence 
his  happiness  and  his  virtue.  The  regulation  of 
temper,  the  repression  of  selfishness,  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  motive — how  seldom  do  they  form  any  part 
of  the  training  of  boys  !  The  neglect  has  a  most 
fatal  effect  on  their  happiness,  and  the  happiness 
of  all  connected  with  them.  We  may  see  it  illus¬ 
trated  in  that  curious  popular  paradox,  which 
allows  a  man  to  be  by  his  unregulated  temper  the 
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torment  of  all  around  him,  and  yet  retain  the  name 
of  a  “  thoroughly  good-hearted  fellow.” — How  far 
the  good  heart  brings  forth  good  fruits,  may  he 
read  in  the  anxious  looks  of  the  timid  wife — the 
uncliild-like,  and  joyless  manners  of  frightened 
children — the  obsequious  but  unloving  obedience 
of  domestics — all  fearing  to  awake  the  lion's  wrath. 
A  woman  with  such  a  temper  is  deservedly  called 
a  vixen,  but  a  man  is  “a  good-hearted  fellow;1’ 
except  it  can  he  proved  that  there  is  a  different 
moral  code  for  the  two  sexes,  it  is  very  puzzling 
to  simple-minded  people  to  know  why  that  which 
excites  merited  dislike  in  a  woman,  is  so  leniently 
passed  over  in  a  man  :  nay,  of  the  two,  we  should 
say  that  the  ill  temper  of  a  man  has  less  excuse 
than  that  of  a  woman,  because  he  has  more  power 
to  escape  from  domestic  annoyances.  The  error 
here  is  in  the  fundamental  principle,  which  makes 
the  regulation  of  temper  no  part  of  the  education 
of  hoys ;  such  neglect  is  the  greatest  possible 
cruelty,  for  it  adds  tenfold  difficulty  to  that  internal 
conflict,  which  all  must  sustain,  who  are  anxious 
to  improve  their  own  character.  Violence  of  tem¬ 
per  is  so  easily  corrected  in  early  childhood,  that 
judicious  early  training  may  almost  always  save 
this  trouble  in  after  years*. 

*  The  force  of  these  strictures  is  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that 
nine-tenths  of  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  boys  in  this 
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Again,  men  are  said  to  be  more  selfish  than 
women.  How  can  they  help  it?  no  pains  are 
taken  in  their  education  to  make  them  otherwise. 
That  pugnacity  which  is  so  admired  as  a  proof  of 
spirit ,  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  selfish  princi¬ 
ple — a  fighting  for  their  own  rights — an  assertion  of 
their  own  superiority.  They  are  taught  at  school  to 
despise  the  weak,  and  practise  the  lesson  at  home 
in  petty  domestic  torments  to  the  weak  of  their 
circle — their  sisters ;  receiving,  at  the  same  time, 
from  those  very  sisters,  a  thousand  little  services, 
without  consciousness  and  without  gratitude.  Is 
it  astonishing  that  these  boys  should  hereafter  be 
selfish  husbands  and  tyrannical  fathers?  Consi¬ 
dering  how  little  the  moral  training  of  boys  has, 
(even  in  profession,)  formed  a  part  of  their  educa¬ 
tion,  the  only  subject  of  astonishment  is,  that  any 
should  escape  the  evil  effects  of  such  a  system,  and 
not  that  many  fall  victims  to  it. 

A  reflecting  mind  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
acknowledging  the  bearing  of  these  well-known 
facts  upon  the  point  under  discussion ;  viz.,  the 
importance  of  maternal  influence  on  the  character 
of  boys.  As  there  is  a  great  chance  that,  except 
they  receive  religious  and  moral  principles  from 
their  mother,  their  whole  life  may  pass  without 

country,  are  professedly  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — 
the  gospel  of  purity — of  unselfishness — of  love. 
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any  attempt  to  impress  tliem  with  such, — does  it 
not  become  of  unspeakable  importance,  that  they 
be  detained  as  long  as  possible  under  maternal 
influence?  Yet  the  very  contrary  is  usually  the 
case,  and  boys  are  removed  even  sooner  than  girls 
from  the  beneficial  atmosphere  of  purity  and  love, 
with  which  family  affection,  and,  above  all,  ma¬ 
ternal  affection,  environs  them.  And  then  men  are 
blamed  as  cold,  and  hard,  and  selfish  !  It  would 
be  as  natural  to  feel  surprise,  that  the  plant 
exposed  to  the  constant  action  of  a  petrifying 
spring,  loses  its  vegetable  characteristics,  and  turns 
to  stone.  Till  the  intellectual  will  condescend  to 
become  likewise  the  moral  trainers  of  youth — for 
heaven’s  sake  let  them  imbibe  as  long  as  possible 
that  pure  and  beneficent  influence  which  may  be 
their  soul’s  preservative  in  the  midst  of  moral 
danger.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  with  his  usual  acute¬ 
ness,  that  “  except  a  man  have  received  some  earl)' 
tincture  of  piety,  he  no  more  knows  how  to  set 
about  being  religious,  than  a  man  who  has  never 
learned  figures,  can  count  when  he  has  need  of 
calculation  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
men,  who,  after  long  wandering  in  the  paths  of 
error,  have  found  a  way  of  return  to  religion  and 
virtue,  are  generally  able  to  refer  to  some  early 
recollections  of  lessons  implanted  by  a  pious 
mother. 


so 
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Oh,  why  are  mothers  in  such  haste  to  delegate 
to  others  the  delightful  task  which  Providence  has 
assigned  to  them  ?  Why  do  they  hasten  to  intrust 
the  unformed  mind — the  unsettled  principles  of 
their  sons  to  the  ungenial  influence  of  scholastic 
establishments?  Do  they  thereby  hope  to  lessen 
the  weighty  sense  of  responsibility?  it  is  a  vain 
hope.  They,  as  the  guardian  angels  of  man’s 
infancy,  are  charged  with  a  mission — to  them  is 
committed  the  implanting  that  heavenly  germ,  to 
which  God  must  indeed  give  the  increase  ;  but  for 
the  early  culture  of  which  they  are  answerable. 
The  importance  of  early  impressions  —  of  home 
impressions — is  proved  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
eradicating  or  counteracting  them  if  bad.  Con¬ 
scientious  teachers  of  youth  can  bear  ample  testi¬ 
mony  to  this  fact.  They  have  often  occasion  to 
lament  with  grief  and  humiliation,  the  powerless¬ 
ness  of  their  most  devoted  endeavours  to  remove 
early  bad  impressions — or  to  do  anything  more 
than  just  palliate  the  effects  of  unfavourable 
domestic  influences  —  of  an  unhealthy  domestic 
atmosphere.  It  is  the  mother  who,  as  the  source 
of  moral  influence,  is  the  former  of  the  moral 
atmosphere.  The  reason  of  this  fact  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  future  inquiry ;  in  the  mean  time,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  assuming  it  as  a  fact,  and 
of  entreating  mothers  to  attend  to  it.  What 
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should  we  think  of  parents  who  should  voluntarily 
shut  up  their  children  in  the  ward  of  a  fever  hos¬ 
pital  \  Our  first  impulse  would  be  to  convey  them 
to  Bedlam.  Yet  no  such  sensation  arises  on 
beholding  the  corrupted  nature  of  that  moral  atmo¬ 
sphere,  on  which  depends  the  life  of  their  souls — 
of  those  souls  which  will  one  day  be  required  of 
them  at  the  bar  of  God  !  Moral  contagion  is  more 
dangerous  than  physical,  by  far — would  that  the 
horror  with  which  the  one  is  regarded  could  be,  in 
any  degree,  extended  to, the  other  !  It  is  difficult 
to  express,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make 
the  ignorant  and  unobservant  believe,  the  power  of 
indirect  influences  over  the  minds  of  children. 
These  indirect  influences  are  their  moral  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Try  to  win  the  affections  of  a  child  by 
gifts,  by  personal  caresses,  by  flattery,  it  turns  from 
you  with  indifference.  You  wonder  at  its  ingrati¬ 
tude. — Do  you  wish  to  know  the  cause  ?  It  was 
the  harsh  word,  the  unjust  deed  towards  another 
that  neutralized  your  efforts  at  gaining  affection. 
Talk  to  an  older  child  on  the  folly  and  sinfulness  of 
vanity,  the  worthlessness  of  worldly  distinctions — 
you  find  the  seeds  of  vanity  and  ambition  springing 
up  in  her  heart,  and  tax  your  memory  for  the 
cause.  It  may  perhaps  be  found  in  your  own  self- 
complacent  glances  at  your  mirror — your  fonder 
kiss  and  brighter  smile  bestowed  on  one  of  your 
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children  more  gifted  by  nature  than  the  rest — your 
eager  deferential  reception  of  those  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance  distinguished  by  worldly  greatness  com¬ 
pared  with  that  bestowed  on  less  eminent  ones. 
64  Deeds  not  words,”  is  the  motto  of  all  simple 
people,  children  included  :  and  keenly  do  they  see, 
and  deeply  do  they,  by  their  future  conduct,  avenge 
the  substitution  of  words  for  deeds,  of  shadows  for 
substances. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  this  notion  of  a  moral 
atmosphere  is  chimerical.  It  is  not.  44  We  speak 
that  we  do  know.”  It  may  also  be  said  tliat  even 
if  true,  it  is  charging  women  with  too  weighty  a 
responsibility  to  attribute  the  power  of  its  formation 
to  them,  when  counteracting  influences  so  mightily 
oppose  the  action  of  their  minds.  The  counteract¬ 
ing  influences  may  arise  from  two  principal  sources. 
— 1st.  The  unhappiness  of  having  an  uncongenial 
partner  in  life,  who,  instead  of  seconding  a  mother’s 
efforts,  thwarts,  or  is  indifferent  to  them.  2nd.  The 
necessary  intercourse  with  society  which  subjects 
children  to  many  influences  besides  the  parental. 
The  former  of  these  objections  will  be  met  and 
treated  in  a  subsequent  chapter, — and  for  the  latter 
— the  mother,  who  cannot  meet  and  overcome  it  in 
the  might  and  by  the  power  of  maternal  love,  is 
not  one  of  the  mothers  intended  to  be  here  invoked 
as  regenerators  of  mankind. 
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There  is  another  particular  in  which  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  mother  greatly  influences  the  views 
and  welfare  of  her  sons,  which  ought  to  be  treated 
of,  for  it  is  not  enough  impressed  upon  the  maternal 
heart.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  men,  that  they  enter  life  with 
exalted  notions  of  female  character,  and  that  they 
be  not  satisfied  with  the  semblance  without  the 
reality  of  virtue.  Let  each  mother  then  engrave 
upon  the  heart  of  her  son  such  an  image  of  feminine 
virtue  and  loveliness,  as  may  make  it  sufficient  for 
him  to  turn  his  eyes  inward  in  order  to  draw  thence 
a  power  sufficient  to  combat  evil,  and  to  preserve 
him  from  wretchedness.  And  here,  I  may  observe, 
is  a  great  inducement  for  mothers  to  cultivate  their 
intellectual  powers,  for  those  powers  will  materially 
affect  their  influence  over  grown-up  sons.  Unin¬ 
tellectual  mothers  of  gentle  tempers,  good  sense,  and 
strict  moral  principle,  may  be,  and  often  are,  most 
excellent  trainers  of  childhood ;  but  it  is  important, 
that  as  sons  emerge  from  childhood,  respect  and 
veneration  he  added  to  fondness.  It  is  good  that 
they  should  continue  to  look  up.  It  will  be  shown 
in  a  subsequent  chapter  what  an  injurious  effect 
the  want  of  mental  equality  produces  on  feminine 
influence.  It  has  most  powerfully  and  injuriously 
operated  on  society ;  it  may  operate  as  powerfully 
and  injuriously  in  individual  cases.  Young  men, 
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flushed  with  the  pride  of  intellect,  on  entering  life 
are  sometimes  impatient  of  control ;  fathers  are 
often  without  tact  to  exercise  wholesome  authority 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  wound  that  pride;  the 
check  is  then  deposited  in  the  mother’s  hands :  she 
will  have  no  want  of  tact  in  using  it,  for  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  that  delicate  and  indescribable  application 
of  means  to  ends,  called  “  tact,”  that  women  are 
proverbially  skilled.  This  very  power,  however, 
presumes  a  certain  degree  of  mental  superiority,  and 
the  greater  the  superiority,  the  greater  the  power. 
The  error,  then,  is  a  very  lamentable  one,  into 
which  some  very  conscientious  women  fall,  who,  on 
entering  life,  allow  themselves  to  be  so  engrossed 
by  present  duties,  as  to  forget  other  and  more  im¬ 
portant  duties  which  the  maturity  of  their  children 
will  entail  upon  them.  They  forget  that  though 
they  are  mothers  of  infants  now,  they  will  be 
mothers  of  men  and  women  by-and-bye.  High 
moral  principle  and  devoted  maternal  love  will 
make  them  safe  and  efficient  guides  for  childhood, 
but  they  will  possibly  have  to  be  the  guides  of  early 
manhood — and  here  intelligence  must  aid  devoted¬ 
ness.  Mothers  are  apt  to  forget  that  not  to  advance 
is  to  retrograde,  and  many  give  up  in  early  married 
life  all  continuance  of  intellectual  cultivation  ;  these 
find  in  after  life,  not  only  that  they  are  inferior  to 
what  their  dutv  and  position  require  of  them, 
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but  they  often  discover  with  grief  and  surprise  that 
they  are  inferior  to  what  they  themselves  were  in 
their  youth.  The  maternal  influence,  so  valuable 
at  all  periods  of  life,  and  so  especially  valuable  at 
this  period,  gradually  loses  its  power ;  narrow  views 
and  sentiments  hinder  its  operation,  for  the  young 
have  little  indulgence  for  the  frailties  of  others, 
though  needing  so  much  for  their  own.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  this  want  of  progression  in  the 
parental  mind,  that  we  often  see  laudable  efforts 
deprived  of  their  just  reward.  It  is  vain  to  pro¬ 
duce  age  as  a  title  to  respect,  if  length  of  days  have 
produced  decrease,  not  increase  of  enlightenment.  If 
the  progress  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  the  progress 
of  society,  be  not  met  by  a  corresponding  progress 
in  the  parental  views  and  feelings,  youth  will  turn 
to  other  and  less  safe  advisers  than  their  parents, 
and  parents  will  thus,  perhaps,  lose  the  reward  of 
a  life  of  effort  and  exertion.  The  combination  of 
high  mental  power  with  feminine  purity  and  un¬ 
selfishness  gives  a  dignity  to  intellectual  maternity 
which  really  overawes  the  youthful  mind,  and 
unless  it  be  totally  corrupt,  has  a  great  tendency  to 
stamp  it  indelibly  with  virtuous  sentiments,  and 
with  those  hiodi  views  of  feminine  character  which 

CJ 

are  so  essential  to  man’s  happiness  and  goodness. 
Upon  these  views  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  his 
choice  of  a  companion  in  life,  so  that  the  character 
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of  the  mother  may  often  be  said  to  influence  the 
fate  of  the  son  long  after  she  has  ceased  to  exist. 
Her  image,  engraven  on  his  heart  in  life,  or  speak¬ 
ing  from  the  tomb  in  death,  will  still  interpose 
itself  between  him  and  objects  unworthy  of  his 
choice,  as  of  her  memory,  and  perhaps  secure  the 
son  of  her  love  from  the  misery  and  guilt  which 
attachments  to  undeserving  objects  always  entail 
upon  their  victims. 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WOMEN  ON  SOCIETY. 


If  aught  of  goodness  or  of  grace 
Be  mine,  hers  be  the  glory ; 

She  led  me  on  in  wisdom’s  path, 

And  set  the  light  before  me. 

Pierre  Vidal,  Troubadour . 


[“Whatever  may  be  the  customs  .and  laws  of  a 
country,  women  always  give  the  tone  to  morals. 
Whether  slaves  or  free,  they  reign,  because  their 
empire  is  that  of  the  affections.  This  influence, 
however,  is  more  or  less  [salutary,  according  to  the 
degree  of  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  : — they 
make  men  what  they  are.  It  seems  as  though 
nature  had  made  man’s  intellect  depend  upon  their 
dignity,  as  she  has  made  his  happiness  depend 
upon  their  virtue.  This,  then,  is  the  law  of  eternal 
justice, — man  cannot  degrade  woman  without  him¬ 
self  falling  into  degradation :  he  cannot  elevate 
her  without  at  the  same  time  elevating  herself. 
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Let  us  cast  our  eyes  over  the  globe  !  Let  us  observe 
those  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  the 
East  and  the  W est.  Half  the  whole  world  remains 
in  a  state  of  inanity,  under  the  impression  of  a  rude 
civilization  ;  the  women  there  are  slaves  :  the  other 
advances  in  equalization  and  intelligence ;  the 
women  there  are  free  and  honoured. 

u  If  we  wish,  then,  to  know  the  political  and 
moral  condition  of  a  state,  we  must  ask  what  rank 
women  hold  in  it.  Their  influence  embraces  the 
whole  of  life.  A  wife, — a  mother, — two  magical 
words,  comprising  the  sweetest  sources  of  man’s 
felicity.  Theirs  is  the  reign  of  beauty,  of  love,  of 
reason.  Always  a  reign  !  A  man  takes  counsel 
with  his  wife  ;  he  obeys  his  mother  ;  he  obeys  her 
long  after  she  has  ceased  to  live,  and  the  ideas 
which  he  has  received  from  her  become  principles 
stronger  even  than  his  passions. 

“  The  reality  of  the  power  is  not  disputed;  hut 
it  may  he  objected  that  it  is  confined  in  its  operation 
to  the  family  circle :  as  if  the  aggregate  of  families 
did  not  constitute  the  nation  !  The  man  carries 
with  him  to  the  forum  the  notions  which  the 
woman  has  discussed  with  him  by  the  domestic 
hearth.  His  strength  there  realizes  what  her  gentle 
insinuations  inspired.  It  is  sometimes  urged  as 
matter  of  complaint  that  the  business  of  women  is 
confined  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  house- 
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hold  ;  and  it  is  not  recollected  that  from  the  house¬ 
hold  of  every  citizen  issue  forth  the  errors  and  pre¬ 
judices  which  govern  the  world. 

“  If,  then,  there  be  an  incontestible  fact,  it  is 
the  influence  of  women :  an  influence  extended, 
with  various  modifications,  through  the  whole  of 
life.  Such  being  the  case,  the  question  arises,  by 
what  inconceivable  negligence  a  power  of  universal 
operation  has  been  overlooked  by  moralists,  who, 
in  their  various  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  man¬ 
kind,  have  scarcely  deigned  to  mention  this  potent 
agent.  Yet  evidence,  historical  and  parallel, 
proves  that  such  negligence  has  lost  to  mankind 
the  most  influential  of  all  agencies.  The  fact  of 
its  existence  cannot  be  disputed;  it  is,  therefore, 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  its  nature  should  be 
rightly  understood,  and  that  it  be  directed  to  right 
objects  *.”] 

It  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  trace  the  action 
and  re-action  by  which  women  have  degraded  and 
been  degraded, — alternately  the  source  and  the 
victims  of  mistaken  social  principles  ;  but  it  would 
be  foreign  to  the  design  and  compass  of  this  work 
to  do  so.  The  subject,  indeed,  would  afford  matter 
for  a  philosophical  treatise  of  deep  interest,  rather 
than  for  a  chapter  of  a  small  work.  A  rapid  his¬ 
torical  sketch,  and  a  few  deductions  which  seem  to 
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bear  upon  the  main  point,  are  all  that  can  be  here 
attempted. 

The  Gospel  announced  on  this,  as  on  every 
other  subject,  a  grand  comprehensive  principle, 
which  it  was  to  be  the  work  of  ages  (perhaps  of 
eternity)  to  develope.  The  rescue  of  this  degraded 
half  of  the  human  race  was  henceforth  the  ascer¬ 
tained  will  of  the  Almighty.  But  a  long  series  of 
years  was  to  elapse  before  this  will  worked  out  its 
issues.  Its  decrees,  wuth  the  noble  doctrines  of 
which  it  formed  a  part,  lay  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  of  human  intellect.  But  they  were  only 
buried,  not  destroyed  ;  and  rose,  like  wild  flowers 
on  a  ruined  edifice,  to  adorn  the  irregularity  which 
they  could  not  conceal.  The  fantastic  institutions 
of  chivalry  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  deride, 
(how  unjustly  !)  were  among  the  first  scions  of  this 
plant  of  heavenly  origin.  They  bore  the  impress 
of  heaven,  faint  and  distorted  indeed,  but  not  to 
be  mistaken  !  Devotion  to  an  ideal  good, — self- 
sacrifice, — subjugation  of  selfish  and  sensual  feelings ; 
wherever  these  principles  are  found,  disguised,  dis¬ 
figured  though  they  be,  they  are  not  of  the  earth, 
— earthy.  They,  like  the  fabled  amaranth,  are 
plants  which  are  not  indigenous  here  below  !  The 
seeds  must  come  from  above,  from  the  source  of  all 
that  is  pure,  of  all  that  is  good  !  Of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  the  G  ospel  was  the  remote  source  ;  women 
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were  the  disseminators.  [“  Shut  up  in  their  cas¬ 
tellated  towers,  they  civilized  the  warriors  who 
despised  their  weakness,  and  rendered  less  barba¬ 
rous  the  passions  and  prejudices  which  themselves 
shared*.'”]  It  was  they  who  directed  the  savage 
passions  and  brute  force  of  men  to  an  unselfish  aim, 
the  defence  of  the  weak,  and  added  to  courage  the 
only  virtue  then  recognised,  humanity.  [“  Thus 
chivalry  prepared  the  way  for  law,  and  civilization 
had  its  source  in  gallantry ■j*.'”] 

At  this  epoch  the  influence  of  women  was  de¬ 
cidedly  beneficial ;  happy  for  them  and  for  society 
if  it  had  continued  to  be  so  !  If  we  attempt  to 
trace  the  source  of  this  influence,  we  shall  find  it 
in  the  intellectual  equality  of  the  two  sexes ;  equally 
ignorant  of  what  we  call  knowledge,  the  respect 
due  by  men  to  virtue  and  beauty  was  not  checked 
by  any  disdain  of  real  or  fancied  superiority  on 
their  part. 

The  intellectual  exercises  (chiefly  imaginative) 
of  the  time,  so  far  from  forming  a  barrier  between 
the  two  sexes,  were  a  bond  of  union.  The  song  of 
the  minstrel  was  devoted  to  the  praise  of  beauty, 
and  paid  by  her  smile.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  as 
embodied  in  these  effusions,  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
beneficial  influence  exercised  over  that  age  by  our 
sex.  In  them  the  name  of  women  is  not  associated 

f  Ibid. 
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in  the  degrading  catalogue  of  man’s  pleasures,  with 
his  bottle  and  his  horse,  but  is  coupled  with  all  that 
is  fair  and  pure  in  nature, — the  fields,  the  birds, 
the  flowers ;  or  high  in  virtue  or  sentiment, — with 
honour,  glory,  self-sacrifice. 

To  the  age  of  chivalry  succeeded  the  revival  of 
letters ;  and  (strange  to  say !)  this  revival  was 
anything  but  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  women. 
Men  found  other  paths  to  glory  than  the  exercise 
of  valour  afforded,  and  paths  into  which  women 
were  forbidden  to  follow  them.  Into  these  newly- 
discovered  regions  women  were  not  allowed  to 
penetrate,  and  men  returned  thence  with  real  or 
affected  contempt  for  their  unintellectual  compa¬ 
nions,  without  having  attained  true  wisdom  enough 
to  know  how  much  they  would  gain  by  their  en¬ 
lightenment. 

The  advance  of  intelligence  in  men  not  being 
met  by  a  corresponding  advance  in  women,  the 
latter  lost  their  equilibrium  in  the  social  balance. 
Honour,  glory,  were  no  longer  attached  to  the 
smile  of  beauty.  The  dethroned  sovereigns,  from 
being  imperious,  became  abject,  and  sought,  by 
paltry  arts,  to  perpetuate  the  empire  which  was  no 
longer  conceded  as  a  right.  Influence  they  still 
possessed,  but  an  influence  debased  in  its  character, 
and  changed  in  its  mode  of  operation.  Instead  of 
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being  the  objects  of  devotion  of  heart, — fantastic, 
indeed,  but  high-minded, — they  became  the  mere 
playthings  of  the  imagination,  or  worse,  the  mere 
objects  of  sensual  passion.  Respect  is  the  only 
sure  foundation  of  influence.  Women  had  ceased 
to  be  respected,  they  therefore  ceased  to  be  bene¬ 
ficially  influential.  That  they  retained  another 
and  a  worse  kind  of  influence,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  spirit,  as  embodied  in  the  literature  of 
the  period.  Fiction  no  longer  sought  its  heroes 
amongst  the  lofty  in  mind  and  pure  in  morals, — 
its  heroines  in  spotless  virgins  and  faithful  wives. 
The  reckless  voluptuary,  the  faithless  and  success¬ 
ful  adulteress, — these  were  the  noble  beings  whose 
deeds  filled  the  pages  which  formed  the  delight  of 
the  wise  and  the  fair.  The  ultimate  issues  of  these 
grievous  errors  were  most  strikingly  developed  in 
the  respective  courts  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  II., 
where  they  reached  their  climax.  The  vicious 
influence  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  then  at  its 
height,  and  the  degradation  of  women  had  brought 
on  its  inevitable  consequence,  the  degradation  of 
men.  With  some  few  exceptions,  (such  exceptions, 
indeed,  prove  rules  !)  we  trace  this  evil  influence 
in  the  contempt  of  virtue,  public  and  private  ;  in 
the  base  passions,  the  narrow  and  selfish  view 
peculiar  to  degraded  women,  and  reflected  on  the 
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equally  degraded  men  whom  such  women  could 
have  power  to  charm*. 

A  change  of  opinions  and  of  social  arrangements 
has  long  been  operating,  which  ought  entirely  to 
have  abrogated  these  evils.  That  they  have  not 
done  so  is  owing  to  a  grand  mistake.  Women 
having  recovered  their  rights,  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  have  resumed  their  importance  in  the  eye  of 
reason :  they  have  long  been  the  ornaments  of 
society,  which  from  them  derives  its  tone,  and  it 
has  become  too  much  the  main  object  of  their 
education  to  cultivate  the  accomplishments  which 
may  make  them  such.  A  two-fold  injury  has 
arisen  from  this  mistaken  aim ;  it  has  blinded 
women  as  to  the  true  nature  and  end  of  their 
existence,  and  has  excited  a  spirit  of  worldly  ambi¬ 
tion  opposed  to  the  devoted  unselfishness  necessary 
for  its  accomplishment.  This  is  the  error  of  the 
unthinking — the  reflecting  have  fallen  into  another, 
but  not  less  serious  one.  The  coarse,  but  expres¬ 
sive,  satire  of  Luther,  “  That  the  human  mind  is 
like  an  intoxicated  man  on  horseback,  if  he  is  set 
up  on  one  side  he  falls  off  on  the  other,1'*  was  never 
more  fully  justified  than  on  this  subject.  Because 
it  is  perceived  that  women  have  a  dignity  and 
value  greater  than  society  or  themselves  have  dis¬ 
covered  ;  because  their  talents  and  virtues  place 

*  Vide  the  Memoirs  of  Pepys,  Evelyn,  De  Grammont,  &c. 
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them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  men,  it  is  main¬ 
tained  that  their  present  sphere  of  action  is  too 
contracted  a  one,  and  that  they  ought  to  share  in 

the  public  functions  of  the  other  sex.  Equality, 
* 

mental  and  'physical ,  is  proclaimed !  This  is  matter 
too  ludicrous  to  be  treated  anywhere  but  in  a  pro¬ 
fessed  satire ;  in  sober  earnest,  it  may  be  asked, 
upon  what  grounds  so  extraordinary  a  doctrine  is 
built  up  \  W ere  women  allowed  to  act  out  these 
principles,  it  would  soon  appear  that  one  great 
range  of  duty  had  been  left  unprovided  for  in  the 
schemes  of  Providence  ;  such  an  omission  would  be 
without  parallel.  Two  principal  points  only  can 
here  be  brought  forward  which  oppose  this  plan  at 
the  very  outset ;  they  are — 

1st.  Placing  the  two  sexes  in  the  position  of 
rivals,  instead  of  coadjutors,  entailing  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  female  influence. 

2nd.  Leaving  the  important  duties  of  woman 
only  in  the  hands  of  that  part  of  the  sex  least  able 
to  perform  them  efficiently. 

The  principle  of  divided  labour  seems  to  be  a 
maxim  of  the  divine  government,  as  regards  the 
creature.  It  is  only  by  a  concentration  of  powers 
to  one  point  that  so  feeble  a  being  as  man  can 
achieve  great  results.  Why  should  we  wish  to  set 
aside  this  salutary  law,  and  disturb  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  arrangement  which  has  given  to  man 
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the  power,  and  to  woman  the  influence,  to  second 
the  plans  of  Almighty  goodness  \  They  are  formed 
to  be  co-operators,  not  rivals,  in  this  great  work ; 
and  rivals  they  would  undoubtedly  become  if  the 
same  career  of  public  ambition,  and  the  same 
rewards  of  success,  were  open  to  both.  W oman,  at 
present,  is  the  regulating  power  of  the  great  social 
machine,  retaining,  through  the  very  exclusion 
complained  of,  the  power  to  judge  of  questions  by 
the  abstract  rules  of  right  and  wrong — a  power 
seldom  possessed  by  those  whose  spirits  are  chafed 
by  opposition,  and  heated  by  personal  contest. 

The  second  resulting  evil  is  a  grave  one,  though 
in  treating  of  it,  also,  it  is  difficult  to  steer  clear  of 
ludicrous  associations.  The  political  career  being 
open  to  women,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  all  the 
most  gifted  of  the  sex  would  press  forward  to  confer 
upon  their  country  the  benefit  of  their  services,  and 
to  reap  for  themselves  the  distinction  which  such 
services  would  obtain  ;  the  duties  hitherto  consi¬ 
dered  peculiar  to  the  sex  would  sink  to  a  still  lower 
position  in  public  estimation  than  they  now  hold, 
and  would  be  abandoned  to  those  least  able  con- 

i  .  . 

scientiously  to  fulfil  them.  The  combination  of 
legislative  and  maternal  duties  would  indeed  be  a 
difficult  task,  and,  of  course,  the  least  ostentatious 
would  be  sacrificed. 

Yet  women  have  a  mission  !  aye,  even  a  political 
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mission  of  immense  importance !  which  they  will 
best  fulfil  by  moving  in  the  sphere  assigned  them 
by  Providence ;  not  comet-like,  wandering  in  irre¬ 
gular  orbits,  dazzling  indeed  by  their  brilliancy, 
but  terrifying  by  their  eccentric  movements  and 
doubtful  utility.  That  the  sphere  in  which  they 
are  required  to  move  is  no  mean  one,  and  that  its 
apparent  contraction  arises  only  from  a  defect  of 
intellectual  vision,  it  is  the  object  of  the  succeeding 
chapters  to  prove. 
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Chapter  V. 

PROPER  SPHERE  FOR  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
WOMEN— NATURE  AND  EXTENT. 


On  home’s  high  duties  be  your  thoughts  employed, 
Leave  to  the  world  its  strivings  and  its  void. — 2. 


“  The  fact  of  this  influence  being  proved,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  it  be  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  women,  and  that  they  be  enlightened 
as  to  its  true  nature  and  extent.1”’ 

The  task  is  as  difficult,  as  it  is  important,  for  it 
demands  some  exercise  of  sober  judgment  to  view 
it  with  requisite  impartiality;  it  requires,  too,  some 
courage  to  encounter  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
which  a  faithful  discharge  of  it  entails.  For  it  is 
an  apparent  inconsistency  to  recommend  at  the  same 
time  expansion  of  views  and  contraction  of  opera¬ 
tion  ;  to  awaken  the  sense  of  power,  and  to  require 
that  the  exercise  of  it  be  limited ;  to  apply  at  once 
the  spur  and  the  rein.  That  intellect  is  to  be  invigo¬ 
rated  only  to  enlighten  conscience — that  conscience 
is  to  be  enlightened  only  to  act  on  details — that  ac¬ 
complishments  and  graces  are  to  be  cultivated  only, 
or  chiefly,  to  adorn  obscurity : — a  list  of  somewhat 
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paradoxical  propositions  indeed,  and  hard  to  be 
received ;  yet,  upon  their  favourable  reception  de¬ 
pends,  in  my  opinion,  the  usefulness  of  our  influ¬ 
ence,  the  destinies  of  our  race,  and  it  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  direct  all  my  observations  to  this  point. 

It  is  astonishing  and  humiliating  to  perceive  how 
frequently  human  wisdom,  especially  argumentative 
wisdom,  is  at  fault  as  to  results,  while  accident, 
prejudices,  or  common  sense  seem  to  light  upon 
truths  which  reason  feels  after  without  finding.  It 
appears  as  though  a  priori  reasoning,  human  nature 
being  the  subject,  is  like  a  skilful  piece  of  mechanism, 
carefully  and  scientifically  put  together,  but  which 
some  perverse  and  occult  trifle  will  not  permit  to 
act.  This  is  eminently  true  of  many  questions 
regarding  education,  and  precisely  the  state  of  the 
argument  concerning  the  position  and  duties  of 
women.  The  fact  of  moral  and  intellectual  equality 
being  established,  it  seems  somewhat  irrational  to 
condemn  women  to  obscurity  and  detail  for  their 
field  of  exertion,  while  men  usurp  the  extended  one 
of  public  usefulness.  And  a  good  case  may  be  made 
out  on  this  very  point.  Yet  the  conclusions  are  false 
and  pernicious,  and  the  prejudices  which  we  now 
smile  at  as  obsolete,  are  truths  of  nature’s  own  im¬ 
parting,  only  wanting  the  agency  of  comprehensive 
intelligence  to  make  them  valuable,  by  adapting 
them  to  the  present  state  of  society.  For,  as  one 
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atom  of  falsehood  in  first  principles  nullifies  a  whole 
theory,  so  one  principle,  fundamentally  true,  suffices 
to  obviate  many  minor  errors.  This  fundamentally 
true  principle,  I  am  prepared  to  show,  exists  in  the 
established  opinions  concerning  the  true  sphere  of 
women,  and  that  whether  originally  dictated  by 
reason,  or  derived  from  a  sort  of  intuition,  they  are 
right,  and  for  this  cause  ;  the  one  quality  on  which 
woman’s  value  and  influence  depend  is  the  renun¬ 
ciation  of  self,  and  the  old  prejudices  respecting  her, 
inculcated  self-renunciation.  Educated  in  obscurity, 
trained  to  consider  the  fulfilment  of  domestic  duties 
as  the  aim  and  end  of  her  existence,  there  was  little 
to  feed  the  appetite  for  fame,  or  the  indulgence  of 
self-idolatry.  Now  here  the  principle  fundament¬ 
ally  bears  upon  the  very  qualities  most  desirable 
to  he  cultivated,  and  those  most  desirable  to  be 
avoided.  A  return  to  the  practical  part  of  the 
system  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended,  for  with 
increasing  intellectual  advantages,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  perfection  of  the  conjugal  cha¬ 
racter  is  to  consult  a  husband’s  palate,  and  submit 
to  his  ill -humour,  or  of  the  maternal,  to  administer 
dn  due  alternation  the  sponge  and  the  rod.  All  that 
is  contended  for  is,  that  the  fundamental  principle 
is  right — “  that  women  were  to  live  for  others 
and  therefore,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  carry  out 
this  fundamentally  right  principle  into  wider  appli- 
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cation  ;  it  may  easily  be  done  if  the  cultivation  of 
intellectual  powers  be  carried  on  with  the  same 
views  and  motives  as  were  formerly  the  knowledge 
of  domestic  duties,  for  the  benefit  of  immediate 
relations,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  appointed  duties. 
If  society  at  large  be  benefited  by  such  cultivation, 
so  much  the  better ;  but  it  ought  to  be  no  part  of 
the  training  of  women  to  consider,  with  any  per¬ 
sonal  views,  what  effect  they  shall  produce  in,  or  on 
society  at  large.  The  greatest  benefit  which  they 
can  confer  upon  society  is  to  be  what  they  ought  to 
be  in  all  their  domestic  relations,  i.  e.,  to  be  what 
they  ought  to  be,  in  all  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  term,  as  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  society. 
Let  no  woman  fancy  that  she  can,  by  any  exertion 
or  services,  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  her  own 
peculiar  duties  as  such. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  assert,  that 
women  should  be  passive  and  indifferent  spectators 
of  the  great  political  questions,  which  affect  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  neither  can  I  repeat 
the  old  adage,  that  “  women  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics they  have,  and  ought  to  have, 
much  to  do  with  politics.  But  in  what  way  \  It 
has  been  maintained,  that  their  public  participation 
in  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of 
society.  How,  then,  are  women  to  interfere  in 
politics  i  As  moral  agents  ;  as  representatives  of  the 
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moral  principle  ;  as  champions  of  the  right  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  expedient ;  by  their  endeavours  to 
instil  into  their  relatives  of  the  other  sex  the  uncom¬ 
promising  sense  of  duty  and  self-devotion,  which 
ought  to  be  their  ruling  principles  !  The  immense 
influence  which  women  possess  will  be  most  bene¬ 
ficial,  if  allowed  to  flow  in  its  natural  channels, 
viz. — domestic  ones, — because  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  existence  of  influence,  that  purity 
of  motive  be  unquestioned.  It  is  by  no  means 
affirmed,  that  women’s  political  feelings  are  always 
guided  by  the  abstract  principles  of  right  and 
wrong ;  but  they  are  surely  more  likely  to  be  so, 
if  they  themselves  are  restrained  from  the  public 
expression  of  them.  Participation  in  scenes  of 
popular  emotion  has  a  natural  tendency  to  warp 
conscience  and  overcome  charity.  Now  conscience 
and  charity  (or  love)  are  the  very  essence  of 
woman’s  beneficial  influence,  therefore  everything 
tending  to  blunt  the  one  and  sour  the  other  is 
sedulously  to  be  avoided  by  her.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  men  to  feel,  in  consulting  a 
wife,  a  mother,  or  a  sister,  that  they  are  appealing 
from  their  passions  and  prejudices,  and  not  to  them 
as  embodied  in  a  second  self :  nothing  tends  to  give 
opinions  such  weight  as  the  certainty,  that  the 
utterer  of  them  is  free  from  all  petty  or  personal 
motives.  The  beneficial  influence  of  woman  is 
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nullified  if  once  her  motives,  or  her  personal  cha¬ 
racter,  come  to  be  the  subject  of  attack ;  and  this 
fact  alone  ought  to  induce  her  patiently  to  acquiesce 
in  the  plan  of  seclusion  from  public  affairs. 

It  supposes,  indeed,  some  magnanimity  in  the 
possessors  of  great  powers  and  widely-extended 
influence,  to  be  willing  to  exercise  them  with 
silent  unostentatious  vigilance.  There  must  be  a 
deeper  principle  than  usually  lies  at  the  root  of 
female  education,  to  induce  women  to  acquiesce  in 
the  plan  which,  assigning  to  them  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  has  denied  them  the  eclat  of  being  reformers 
of  society.  Yet  it  is,  probably,  exactly  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  reception  of  this  truth,  and  their 
adoption  of  it  into  their  hearts,  that  they  will 
fulfil  their  own  high  and  lofty  mission ;  precisely 
because  the  manifestation  of  such  a  spirit  is  the  one 
thing  needful  for  the  regeneration  of  society.  It  is 
from  her  being  the  depository  and  disseminator  of 
such  a  spirit,  that  woman’s  influence  is  principally 
derived.  It  appears  to  be  for  this  end  that  Provi¬ 
dence  has  so  lavishly  endowed  her  with  moral 
qualities,  and,  above  all,  with  that  of  love, — the 
antagonist  spirit  of  selfish  worldliness, — that  spirit 
which,  as  it  is  vanquished  or  victorious,  bears  with 
it  the  moral  destinies  of  the  world  !  Now  it  is 
proverbially  as  well  as  scripturally  true,  that  love 
44  seeketh  not  its  own”  interest,  but  the  good  of 
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others,  and  finds  its  highest  honour,  its  highest 
happiness,  in  so  doing.  This  is  precisely  the  spirit 
which  can  never  be  too  much  cultivated  by  women, 
because  it  is  the  spirit  by  which  their  highest  tri¬ 
umphs  are  to  be  achieved :  it  is  they  who  are 
called  upon  to  show  forth  its  beauty,  and  to  prove 
its  power ;  everything  in  their  education  should 
tend  to  develope  self-devotion  and  self-renunciation. 
How  far  existing  systems  contribute  to  this  object 
it  must  be  our  next  step  to  inquire. 
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Chapter  YI. 
EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 

A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death ; 

The  reason  fair,  the  temperate  will, 

Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill, 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 

And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 

<  Wordsworth. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION;  ITS 
BEARINGS  ON  WOMEN’S  DUTIES. 

[“  The  education  of  women  is  more  important 
than  that  of  men,  since  that  of  men  is  always 
their  work  *.1’] 

We  are  now  to  consider  how  far  the  present 
systems  of  female  education  tend  to  the  great  end 
here  mentioned,  the  truth  of  which,  reflection  and 
experience  combine  to  prove.  Great  is  the  boast 
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of  the  progress  of  education ;  great  would  be  the 
indignation  excited  by  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  this 
progress.  [“  A  simple  question  will  express  this 
doubt  more  forcibly,  and  place  this  subject  in  a 
stronger  light :  c  Are  women  qualified  to  educate 
men  f  if  they  are  not,  no  available  progress  has 
been  made.  In  the  very  heart  of  civilized  Europe, 
are  women  what  they  ought  to  be  ?  and  does  not 
their  education  prove  how  little  we  know  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  neglecting  it*?11]  Is  it  possible  to 
believe,  that  upon  their  training  depends  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  families ;  the  well-being  of  nations  ?  The 
selfishness,  political  and  social ;  the  forgetfulness 
of  patriotism ;  the  unregulated  tempers  and  low 
ambition  of  the  one  sex,  testify  but  too  clearly  how 
little  has  been  done  by  the  vaunted  education  of 
the  other.  For  education  is  useless,  or  at  least 
neutral,  if  it  do  not  bear  upon  duty,  as  well  as  upon 
cultivation,  if  it  do  not  expand  the  soul,  while  it 
enlightens  the  intellect. 

How  far  expansion  of  soul,  or  enlightenment  of 
intellect,  is  to  be  expected  from  the  present  systems 
of  female  education  we  have  seen  in  effects,  let  us 
now  go  back  to  causes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  start  from  the  prejudice  of 
ignorance ;  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged, 
that  women  have  a  right  to  education,  and  they 
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must  be  educated.  We  smile  with  condescending 
pity  at  the  blinded  state  of  our  respected  grand¬ 
mothers,  and  thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  they, 
with  a  thanksgiving  as  uncalled-for  as  that  of  the 
proud  Pharisee.  On  abstract  ground,  their  educa¬ 
tion  was  better  than  ours ;  it  was  a  preparation  for 
their  future  duties.  It  does  not  affect  the  ques 
tion,  that  their  notion  of  these  duties  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  physical  comfort  of  husbands  and 
children.  The  defect  of  the  scheme,  as  has  been 
argued,  was  not  in  rationality  but  in  comprehen¬ 
siveness, — a  fundamentally  right  principle  being 
the  basis,  it  is  easy  to  extend  the  application  of  it 
indefinitely. 

Indiscriminate  blame,  however,  is  as  invidious 
as  it  is  useless;  if  the  fault-finder  be  not  also  the 
fault-mender,  the  exercise  of  his  power  is,  at  best, 
but  a  negative  benefit.  Let  us,  therefore,  enter  into 
a  calm  examination  of  the  two  principal  ramifica¬ 
tions,  into  which  education  has  insensibly  divided 
itself,  as  far  as  the  young  women  of  our  own  country 
are  concerned ;  bearing  in  mind  that  women  can 
only  exercise  their  true  influence  inasmuch  as  they 
are  free  from  worldly-mindedness  and  egotism,  and 
that,  therefore,  no  system  of  education  can  be  good 
which  does  not  tend  to  subdue  the  selfish,  and 
bring  out  the  unselfish  principle.  The  systems 
alluded  to  are  these  : — 
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1st.  The  education  of  accomplishments  for 
shining  in  society. 

2nd.  Intellectual  education,  or  that  of  the 
mental  powers. 

What  are  the  objects  of  either  ?  To  prepare  the 
young  for  life ;  its  subsequent  trials ;  its  weighty 
duties ;  its  inevitable  termination  ?  W e  will  exa¬ 
mine  the  principles  on  which  both  these  educations 
are  made  to  work,  and  see  whether,  or  how  far, 
they  have  any  relation  to  those  most  called  for,  by 
the  future  and  presumed  duties  of  the  educated. 
The  worldly  and  the  intellectual,  alternately  objects 
of  contempt  to  each  other,  are  equally  objects  of 
pity  to  the  wise,  as  mistaken  in  their  end,  and  de¬ 
ceived  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  that  end. 

The  education  of  accomplishments,  (especially 
as  conducted  in  this  country,)  would  be  a  risible, 
if  it  were  not  a  painful  subject  of  contemplation. 
Intense  labour ;  immense  sums  of  money ;  hours, 
nay,  days  of  valuable  time  !  What  a  list  of  sacri¬ 
fices  !  Now  for  results.  Of  the  many  who  thus 
sacrifice  time,  health,  and  property,  how  few  attain 
even  a  moderate  proficiency.  The  love  of  beauty, 
the  power  of  self-amusement  (if  obtained),  might, 
in  some  degree,  justify  these  sacrifices ;  they  are 
valuable  ends  in  themselves,  still  more  valuable 
from  contingent  advantages.  There  is  a  deep  influ¬ 
ence  hidden  under  these  beautiful  arts, — an  influ- 
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ence  far  deeper  than  the  world  in  its  thoughtless¬ 
ness,  or  the  worldly  student  in  his  vanity,  ever  can 
know, — an  influence  refining,  consoling,  elevating  : 
they  afford  a  channel  into  which  the  lofty  aspirings, 
the  unsatisfied  yearnings  of  the  pure  and  elevated 
in  soul  may  pour  themselves.  The  perception  of 
the  beautiful  is,  next  to  the  love  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  the  most  purely  unselfish  of  all  our 
natural  emotions,  and  is,  therefore,  a  most  powerful 
engine  in  the  hands  of  those  who  regard  selfishness 
as  the  giant  passion,  whose  castle  must  be  stormed 
before  any  other  conquest  can  be  begun,  and  in 
vanquishing  whom  all  lawful  and  innocent  weapons 
should,  by  turns,  be  employed. 

Let  us  consider,  how  we  employ  this  mighty 
ally  of  virtue  and  loftiness  of  soul.  Into  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  arts,  disguised  under  the  hackneyed 
name  of  accomplishments,  does  one  particle  of 
intellectuality  creep  l  W ould  not  many  of  their 
ablest  professors  and  most  intelligent  practitioners 
stare,  with  unfeigned  wonder,  at  the  supposition, 
that  the  five  hours  per  diem  devoted  to  the  piano 
and  the  easel,  had  any  other  object  than  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  fingers  l  The  idea  of  their  influencing  the 
head  would  be  ridiculous  !  of  their  improving  the 
heart,  preposterous  !  Yet  if  both  head  and  heart 
do  not  combine  in  these  pursuits,  how  can  the  cul¬ 
tivators  justify  to  themselves  the  devotion  of  time 
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and  labour  to  their  acquisition :  time  and  labour, 
in  many  cases,  abstracted  from  the  performance 
of  present,  or  preparation  for  future  duties  ; — this 
is  especially  applicable  to  the  middle  classes  of 
society. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  issues  of  this  education  ! 
The  accomplishments  acquired  at  such  cost  must 
be  displayed.  To  whom  ?  The  possessor  has  no 
delight  in  them, — her  immediate  relatives,  perhaps, 
no  taste  for  them, — to  strangers  therefore.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  make  many  strictures  on  this 
subject ;  the  rage  for  universal  exhibition  has  been 
written  and  talked  down :  in  fact,  there  are  great 
hopes  for  the  world  in  this  particular ;  it  has 
descended  so  low  in  the  scale  of  society,' that  we 
trust  it  will  soon  be  exploded  altogether.  The 
fashion,  therefore,  need  not  be  here  treated  of,  but 
the  spirit  which  it  has  engendered,  and  which  will 
survive  its  parent.  This,  as  influencing  the  female 
character, — especially  the  maternal, — bears  greatly 
upon  the  point  in  view ; — to  live  for  the  applause 
of  the  foolish  man y,  instead  of  the  approbation  of 
the  well-judging  few :  to  rule  duty,  conscience, 
morals,  by  a  low  worldly  standard ;  to  view 
worldly  admiration  as  the  aim,  and  worldly  ag¬ 
grandizement  as  the  end  of  life ;  these  are  a  few, 
— a  very  few, — indications  of  this  spirit,  and  these 
have  infected  every  rank,  from  the  highest  to  the 
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middle  and  lower  classes  of  society.  To  every¬ 
thing  gentle  or  refined,  to  everything  lofty  or  dig¬ 
nified  in  the  female  character,  this  spirit  is  utterly 
opposed.  Refinement  would  teach  to  shun  the 
vulgar  applause  which  almost  insults  its  object, — 
dignity  would  shrink  from  displaying  before  heart¬ 
less  crowds  those  emotions  of  the  soul  without 
which  all  art  is  vulgar, — and  how  can  women, 
who  have  neither  refinement  nor  dignity,  retain 
that  influence  which,  rightly  used,  is  to  be  so  great 
an  engine  in  the  regeneration  of  society?  How 
can  the  vain  and  selfish  exhibitor  of  paltry  acquire¬ 
ments  ever  mature  into  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
— the  tutelary  guardian  of  the  rising  virtues  of  the 
commonwealth  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  it. 

Before  making  any  strictures  on  intellectual 
education,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  a  short 
explanation,  for  it  is  not  denied  that  rightly-cul¬ 
tivated  mental  power  is  a  great  good.  The  kind 
of  cultivation  which  is  here  decried,  is  open  to  the 
same  objections  as  the  last  mentioned.  It  is  the 
cultivation  of  power  with  a  view,  not  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  individual,  but  to  her  fame  ;  not  to 
her  usefulness,  but  to  her  brilliancy.  W e  have 
only  to  look  round  society,  and  see  that  intellect 
has  its  vanity,  as  well  as  beauty  or  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  that  its  effects  are  more  mischievous. 
It  has  a  hardening,  deadening  kind  of  influence  ; 
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the  more  so,  that  the  so-called  mental  cultivation 
frequently  consists  only  of  a  pedantic  heaping  up  of 
information,  valuable  indeed  in  itself,  but  wanting 
the  principle  of  combination  to  make  it  useful. 
Stones  and  bricks  are  valuable  things,  very  valua¬ 
ble  ;  but  they  are  not  beautiful  or  useful  till  the 
hand  of  the  architect  has  given  them  a  form,  and 
the  cement  of  the  bricklayer  has  knit  them  toge¬ 
ther.  It  is  a  fine  expression  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
in  speaking  of  the  mind  of  one  of  her  heroines, 
“  that  the  stream  of  literature  had  passed  over  it, 
was  apparent  only  from  its  fertility .”  Intellectual 
cultivation  was  too  long  considered  as  education, 
properly  so  called.  The  mischief  which  this  error 
has  produced,  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  power  thereby  communicated  to  wrong 
principles. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  object  of  female  educa¬ 
tion  ?  The  best  answer  to  this  question  is,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  future  duties  ;  for  it  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  if  education  be  not  a  training  for 
future  duties,  it  is  nothing.  The  ordinary  lot  o 
woman  is  to  marry.  Has  anything  in  these  educa¬ 
tions  prepared  her  to  make  a  wise  choice  in  mar¬ 
riage  ?  To  be  a  mother?  Have  the  duties  of 
maternity, — the  nature  of  moral  influence,  been 
pointed  out  to  her  ?  Has  she  ever  been  enlightened 
as  to  the  consequent  unspeakable  importance  of 
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personal  character  as  the  source  of  influence  ?  In 
a  word,  have  any  means,  direct  or  indirect,  pre¬ 
pared  her  for  her  duties?  No!  but  she  is  a  lin¬ 
guist,  a  pianist,  graceful,  admired.  What  is  that 
to  the  purpose  ?  The  grand  evil  of  such  an  educa¬ 
tion,  is  the  mistaking  means  for  ends  :  a  common 
error,  and  the  source  of  half  the  moral  confusion 
existing  in  the  world.  It  is  the  substitution  of  the 
part  for  a  whole.  The  time  when  young  women 
enter  upon  life  is  the  one  point  to  which  all  plans 
of  education  tend,  and  at  which  they  all  terminate  : 
and  to  prepare  them  for  that  point  is  the  object  of 
their  training.  Is  it  not  cruel  to  lay  up  for  them 
a  store  of  future  wretchedness,  by  an  education 
which  has  no  period  in  view  but  one ;  a  very 
short  one,  and  the  most  unimportant  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  of  the  whole  of  life !  Who  that  had  the 
power  of  choice,  would  choose  to  buy  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  world  for  a  few  short  years  with  the 
happiness  of  a  whole  life?  the  temporary  power 
to  dazzle  and  to  charm,  with  the  growing  sense  of 
duties  undertaken  only  to  be  neglected,  and  respon¬ 
sibilities,  the  existence  of  which  is  discovered  per¬ 
haps  simultaneously  with  that  of  an  utter  inability 
to  meet  them  !  Even  if  the  mischief  stopped  here, 
it  would  be  sufficiently  great ;  but  the  craving 
appetite  for  applause  once  roused,  is  not  so  easily 
lulled  again.  The  moral  energies,  pampered  by 
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unwholesome  nourishment, — like  the  body  when 
disordered  by  luxurious  dainties, — refuse  to  perform 
their  healthy  functions,  and  thus  is  occasioned  a 
perpetual  strife  and  warfare  of  internal  principles ; 
the  selfish  principle  still  seeking  the  accustomed 
gratification,  the  conjugal  and  maternal  prompting 
to  the  performance  of  duty.  But  duty  is  a  cold 
word ;  and  people,  in  order  to  find  pleasure  in  duty, 
must  have  been  trained  to  consider  their  duties  as 
pleasures.  This  is  a  truth  at  which  no  one  arrives 
by  inspiration  !  And  in  this  moral  struggle,  which, 
like  all  other  struggles,  produces  lassitude  and  dis¬ 
taste  of  all  things,  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
is  lost,  her  usefulness  destroyed,  her  influence  most 
pernicious.  For  nothing  has  so  injurious  an  effect 
on  temper  and  manners,  and  consequently  on  moral 
influence,  as  the  want  of  that  internal  quiet  which 
can  only  arise  from  the  accordance  of  duty  with 
inclination.  Another  most  pernicious  effect  is,  the 
deadening  within  the  heart  of  the  feeling  of  love 
which  is  the  root  of  all  influence ;  for  it  is  an 
extraordinary  fact,  that  vanity  acts  as  a  sort  of 
refrigerator  on  all  men,  on  the  possessor  of  it,  and 
on  the  observer. 

Now  if  conscientiousness  and  unselfishness  be 
the  two  main  supports  of  women’s  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence,  how  can  any  education  be  good  which  has 
not  the  cultivation  of  these  qualities  for  its  first  and 
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principal  object  ?  The  grand  objects,  then,  in  the 
education  of  women  ought  to  be,  the  conscience, 
the  heart,  and  the  affections ;  the  developement  of 
those  moral  qualities,  which  Providence  has  so 
liberally  bestowed  upon  them,  doubtless  with  a 
wise  and  beneficent  purpose.  Originators  of  con¬ 
scientiousness — how  can  they  implant  what  they 
have  never  cultivated,  nor  brought  to  maturity  in 
themselves?  Sovereigns  of  the  affections — how  can 
they  direct  the  kingdom  whose  laws  they  have  not 
studied,  the  springs  of  whose  government  are  con¬ 
cealed  from  them  ?  The  conscience  and  the  affec¬ 
tions  being  primarily  enlightened,  all  other  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  secondary,  is  most  valuable.  Intelligence, 
accomplishments,  even  external  elegance,  become 
objects  of  importance,  as  assisting  the  influence 
which  women  have,  and  exert  too  often  for  un¬ 
worthy  ends,  but  which  in  this  case  could  not  fail 
to  be  beneficial.  Let  the  light  of  intellect,  and  the 
charm  of  accomplishments,  be  the  willing  hand¬ 
maids  of  cultivated  and  enlightened  conscience. 
Cultivate  the  intellect  with  reference  to  the  con¬ 
science,  that  views  of  duty  may  be  comprehensive, 
as  well  as  just ;  cultivate  the  imagination  still  with 
reference  to  the  conscience,  that  those  inward  aspi¬ 
rations,  which  all  indulge,  more  or  less,  may  be 
turned  from  the  gauds  of  an  idle  and  vain  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  shed  over  daily  life  and  daily  duty  the 
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halo  of  a  poetic  influence ;  cultivate  the  manners, 
that  the  qualities  of  heart  and  head  may  have  an 
additional  auxiliary  in  obtaining  that  influence  by 
which  a  mighty  regeneration  is  to  be  worked.  The 
issues  of  such  an  education  will  justify  the  claims 
made  for  women  in  these  pages ;  then  the  spirit  of 
vanity  will  yield  to  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  ;  that 
spirit  confessedly  natural  to  women,  and  only  per¬ 
verted  by  wrong  education.  Content  with  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  assigned  her  by  nature  and 
nature’s  God,  viewing  that  sphere  with  the  piercing 
eye  of  intellect,  and  gilding  it  with  the  beautiful 
colours  of  the  imagination,  she  will  cease  the  vain 
and  almost  impious  attempt  to  wander  from  it. 
She  will  see  and  acknowledge  the  beauty,  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  arrangement  which  has  made  her  phy¬ 
sical  inferiority  (the  only  inferiority  which  we  ac¬ 
knowledge)  the  very  root  from  which  spring  her 
virtues  and  their  attendant  influences.  Removed 
from  the  actual  collision  of  political  contests,  and 
screened  from  the  passions  which  such  engender, 
she  brings  party  questions  to  the  test  of  the  unal¬ 
terable  principles  of  reason  and  religion  ;  she  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  guardian  angel  of  man’s  political 
integrity,  liable  at  the  best  to  be  warped  by  passion 
or  prejudice,  and  excited  by  the  rude  clashing  of 
opinions  and  interests.  This  is  the  true  secret  of 
woman’s  political  influence,  the  true  object  of  her 
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political  enlightenment.  Governments  will  never 
be  perfect  till  all  distinction  between  private  and 
public  virtue,  private  and  public  honour,  be  done 
away !  Who  so  fit  an  agent  for  the  operation  of 
this  change  as  enlightened,  unselfish  woman  ?  Who 
so  fit,  in  her  twofold  capacity  of  companion  and 
early  instructor,  to  teach  men  to  prefer  honour  to 
gain,  duty  to  ease,  public  to  private  interests,  and 
God’s  work  to  man’s  inventions?  And  shall  it  be 
said  that  women  have  no  political  existence,  no  po¬ 
litical  influence,  when  the  very  germs  of  political 
regeneration  may  spring  from  them  alone,  when  the 
fate  of  nations  yet  unborn  may  depend  upon  the  use 
which  they  make  of  the  mighty  influences  committed 
to  their  care  ?  The  blindness  which  sees  not  how 
these  influences  would  be  lessened  by  taking  her 
out  of  the  sphere  assigned  by  Providence,  if  volun¬ 
tary,  is  wicked — if  real,  is  pitiable.  As  well  might 
we  desire  the  earth’s  beautiful  satellite  to  give  place 
to  a  second  sun,  thereby  producing  the  intolerable 
and  glaring  continuity  of  perpetual  day.  Those 
who  would  be  the  agents  of  Providence,  must  ob¬ 
serve  the  workings  of  Providence,  and  be  content 
to  work  also  in  that  way,  and  by  those  means, 
which  Almighty  wisdom  appoints.  There  is  infinite 
littleness  in  despising  small  things.  It  seems  para¬ 
doxical  to  say  that  there  are  no  small  things ;  our 
littleness  and  our  aspiration  make  things  appear 
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small.  There  are,  morally  speaking,  no  small 
duties.  Nothing  that  influences  human  virtue  and 
happiness  can  be  really  trifling,  and  what  more 
influences  them  than  the  despised,  because  limited, 
duties  assigned  to  woman  ?  It  is  true,  her  reward 
(her  task  being  done)  is  not  of  this  world,  nor  will 
she  wish  it  to  be — enough  for  her  to  be  one  of  the 
most  active  and  efficient  agents  in  her  heavenly 
Father’s  work  of  man’s  regeneration,  enough  for 
her  that  generations  yet  unborn  shall  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed. 
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EDUCATION,  Con  tixued— LOVE — MARRIAGE. 


It  is  a  golden  chain  let  down  from  heaven 

Whose  links  are  bright  and  even 

That  falls  like  sleep  on  lovers,  and  combines 

The  soft  and  sweetest  minds 

In  equal  knots ;  this  hears  no  brands,  nor  darts, 

But  in  a  calm  and  godlike  unity 

Preserves  community. 

Richer  than  time,  and  as  time’s  value  rare. 
Sober  as  saddest  care. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Marriage  is  matter  of  more  worth 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship. 

Shakspeare. 


The  conventual  and  monastic  origin  of  all  systems 
of  education  lias  had  a  very  injurious  influence,  on 
that  of  women  especially,  because  the  conventual 
spirit  has  been  longer  retained  in  it. 

If  no  education  be  good  which  does  not  bear 
upon  the  future  duties  of  the  educated,  it  follows 
that  the  systematic  exclusion  of  any  one  subject 
connected  with,  or  bearing  upon,  future  duties  must 
be  an  evil.  The  wisdom  of  employing  those  who 
had  renounced  the  world  to  form  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  to  mix  in  it  to  be  exposed  to  all  its 
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allurements,  to  share  in  all  its  duties,  was  doubtful 
indeed ;  and  the  danger  was  enhanced  by  the  fact, 
that  the  majority  of  recluses  were  anything  but 
indifferent  to  the  world  which  they  had  renounced. 
The  convent  was  too  often  the  refuge  of  disap¬ 
pointed  worldliness,  the  grave  of  blasted  hopes, 
or  the  prison  of  involuntary  victims;  a  withering 
atmosphere  this  in  which  to  place  warm  young 
hearts,  and  expect  them  to  expand  and  flourish. 
The  evil  effects  would  be  varied  according  to  the 
different  characters  submitted  to  its  influence.  The 
sensitive  entered  upon  life  oppressed  with  fears  and 
terrors;  with  a  conscience  morbid,  not  enlightened; 
bewildered  by  the  impossibility  of  reconciling 
principles  and  duties.  The  ardent  and  sanguine, 
longing  to  escape  from  restraint,  pictured  to  them¬ 
selves  in  these  unknown  and  untried  regions,  de¬ 
lights  infinite  and  unvaried;  and  seeing  the  incom¬ 
patibility  of  inculcated  principles  and  worldly 
pleasures,  discarded  principle,  altogether.  It  is 
needless  to  pursue  this  subject  further,  because  a 
universal  assent  will  (in  this  country,  at  least,) 
await  the  remarks  here  made;  their  applicability 
to  what  follows  may  not  at  first  be  so  apparent. 
The  conventual  spirit  has  survived  conventual 
institutions, — in  the  department  of  female  educa¬ 
tion  especially. 

In  the  first  place,  the  instructors  of  female  youth 
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are  considered  respectable  and  trustworthy  only  in 
proportion  as  they  cease  to  be  young,  or  at  least  in 
proportion  as  they  appear  to  forget  that  they  ever 
were  so.  Any  touch  of  sympathy  for  the  follies  of 
childhood,  or  the  indiscretions  of  youth,  would  blast 
the  prospects  of  a  candidate  for  that  honourable 
office,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  render  her 
unfit  for  its  fulfilment.  The  unfitness  is  attached 
to  the  opposite  disposition ;  for  the  very  fact  of  its 
existence  is  as  effectual  an  obstacle  to  her  being  a 
good  trainer  of  youth,  as  if  she  had  taken  a  vow 
never  to  see  the  world  but  through  an  iron  grating. 
Experience  can  never  benefit  youth,  except  when 
combined  with  indulgence.  The  instructor  who, 
from  the  heights  of  past  temptations  and  subdued 
passion,  looks  down  with  cool  watchfulness  on  the 
struggles  of  his  youthful  pupil,  will  see  him  lie 
floundering  in  the  mire,  or  perishing  in  the  deep 
waters.  He  must  retrace  his  own  steps,  take  him 
by  the  hand,  and  sustain  him,  till  he  is  passed  the 
dangerous  and  slippery  paths  of  youth.  He  must 
become  as  a  little  child  to  the  young  and  frail 
being  committed  to  his  care,  and  whose  welfare 
and  safety  depend  (in  great  measure)  upon  him. 
A  cold  and  unloving  admiration  never  will  produce 
imitation:  it  is  like  the  hopeless  love  of  poor 
Helena: — 

’Twcre  all  as  one,  as  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star ! 
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Here,  then,  the  conventual  spirit  has  been  in  inju¬ 
rious  operation; — no  less  so  other  points. 

This  conventual  prejudice  has  banished  from  our 
school-rooms  the  name  of  love,  and  presented  to 
their  youthful  inmates  fragments  instead  of  hooks, 
cramped  and  puny  publications  instead  of  the 
works  of  master-spirits,  lest  the  mind  should  be 
contaminated  by  any  allusion  to  that  passion  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  proceeding 
is  much  upon  a  par  with  that  which  devoted  the 
feet  to  stocks  and  the  shoulders  to  backboards  in 
order  to  make  them  elegant,  and  denied  them 
heaven's  air  and  active  exercise,  through  care  for 
their  health.  The  result,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  is  disease  and  distortion.  Nature  will  assert 
her  rights  over  the  beings  she  has  made;  and  she 
avenges,  by  the  production  of  deformity,  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  force  or  shackle  her  operations.  The 
golden  globe  could  not  check  the  expansive  force  of 
water;  equally  useless  is  it  to  attempt  any  check 
on  the  expansive  force  of  mind, — it  will  ooze  out ! 
We  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  convinced,  that 
the  only  power  allowed  to  us  is  the  power  of  direc¬ 
tion.  If  one  half  the  amount  of  effort  expended  in 
useless  endeavours  to  cramp  and  check,  had  been 
turned  towards  this  channel,  how  different  would 
be  the  results  !  It  is  true  that  it  is  easier  to  check 
than  to  guide, — to  fetter  than  to  restrain;  and  that 
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to  attempt  to  remove  evil  by  the  first-occurring 
remedy  is  a  natural  impulse.  But  a  pause  should 
be  made,  lest  in  applying  the  remedy  a  worse  evil 
be  not  engendered.  Distorted  spines  and  “pale 
consumptions, the  results  of  the  one  mistake,  are 
trifling  evils  when  compared  with  the  moral  evils 
resulting  from  the  other.  For  if,  as  is  affirmed,  no 
education  can  be  good  which  does  not  bear  upon 
future  duties,  how  can  that  be  wise  which  keeps 
love  and  its  temptations,  maternity  and  its  respon¬ 
sibilities,  out  of  view?  Who  would  believe  that 
this  love,  so  denounced,  so  guarded  against,  so 
carefully  banished  from  the  minds  of  young  women, 
is  the  one  principle  on  which  their  future  happiness 
maybe  founded  or  wrecked?  It  is  sure  to  seek 
them,  (most  of  them,  at  least,)  like  death  in  the 
fable,  to  find  them  unprepared, — too  often  to  leave 
them  wretched.  * 

Meanwhile,  these  exaggerated  precautions  in  the 
education  of  one  sex,  have  been  met  by  equally 
fatal  negligence  in  the  education  of  the  other  ;  and 
while  to  girls  have  been  denied  the  very  thoughts 
of  love, — even  in  its  noblest  and  purest  form, — the 
most  effeminate  and  corrupt  productions  of  the 
heathen  writers  have  been  unhesitatingly  laid  open 
to  boys ;  so  that  the  two  sexes,  on  whose  respective 
-  notions  of  this  passion  depends  the  ennobling  or 
the  degrading  of  their  race,  meet  on  these  terms  ; 
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— the  men  know  nothing  of  love  but  what  they 
have  imbibed  from  an  impure  and  polluted  source ; 
the  women,  nothing  at  all,  or  nothing  but  what 
they  have  clandestinely  gathered  from  sources 
almost  equally  corrupt.  The  deterioration  of  any 
feeling  must  follow  from  such  injudicious  training, 
more  especially  a  feeling  so  susceptible  as  love  of 
assuming  such  different  aspects. 

Let  no  sober-minded  person  be  startled  at  the 
deduction  hence  drawn,  that  it  is  foolish  to  banish 
all  thoughts  of  love  from  the  minds  of  the  young ; 
since  it  is  certain  that  girls  will  think,  though 
they  may  not  read  or  speak,  of  love ;  and  as  no 
early  care  can  preserve  them  from  being  exposed, 
at  a  later  period,  to  its  temptations,  might  it  not 
be  well  to  use  here  the  directing,  not  the  repress¬ 
ing,  power  ?  Since  women  will  love,  might  it  not 
be  as  well  to  teach  them  to  love  wisely  ?  Where 
is  the  wisdom  of  letting  the  combatant  go  unarmed 
into  the  field,  in  order  to  spare  him  the  prospect  of 
a  combat  2  Are  not  women  made  to  love,  and  to 
be  loved;  and  does  not  their  future  destiny  too 
often  depend  upon  this  passion  ?  And  yet  the 
conventual  prejudice  which  banishes  its  name  sub¬ 
sists  still. 

[“  Mothers  forget,  in  presence  of  their  children, 
all  the  dangers  with  which  this  prejudice  has  sur¬ 
rounded  themselves ;  the  illusions  which  arise  from 
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that  ignorance,  and  the  weakness  which  springs 
from  those  illusions.  To  open  the  minds  of  the 
young  to  the  nature  of  true  love  is  to  arm  them 
against  the  frivolous  passions  which  usurp  its  name, 
for  in  exalting  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  we  annihi- 
late,  in  a  great  degree,  the  delusion  of  the  senses*.”] 
Examine  the  first  choice  of  a  young  girl. — Of  all 
the  qualities  which  please  her  in  a  lover,  there  is, 
perhaps,  not  one  which  is  valuable  in  a  husband. 
Is  not  this  the  most  complete  condemnation  of  all 
our  systems  of  education  ?  F rom  the  fear  of  too 
much  agitating  the  heart,  we  hide  from  women  all 
that  is  worthy  of  love,  all  the  depth  and  dignity  of 
that  passion  when  felt  for  a  worthy  object ; — their 
eye  is  captivated,  the  exterior  pleases,  the  heart  and 
mind  are  not  known,  and  after  six  months'*  union, 
they  are  surprised  to  find  the  beau  ideal  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  a  fool  or  a  coxcomb ;  this  is  the  issue 
of  what  are  ordinarily  called  love-matches,  because 
they  are  considered  as  such  ;  “Cupid  is  indeed  often 
blamed  for  deeds  in  which  he  has  no  share.”  In  the 
opinion  of  the  wise,  the  mischief  is  occasioned  by  the 
action  of  vivid  imaginations  upon  minds  unprepared 
by  previous  reflection  on  the  subject,  i.  e .,  by  the 
entire  banishment  of  all  thoughts  of  love  from 
education.  W e  should  endeavour,  then,  to  engrave 
on  the  soul  a  model  of  virtue  and  excellence,  and 
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teach  young  women  to  regulate  their  affections  by 
an  approximation  to  this  model ;  the  result  would 
not  be  an  increased  facility  in  giving  the  affections, 
but  a  greater  difficulty  in  so  doing:  for  women, 
whose  blindness  and  ignorance  now  make  them  the 
victims  of  fancied  perfections,  would  be  able  to  make 
a  clear-sighted  appreciation  of  all  that  is  excellent, 
and  have  an  invincible  repugnance  to  an  union  not 
founded  upon  that  basis.  Love,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  folly, — love,  in  its 
purity,  its  loftiness,  its  unselfishness,  is  not  only  a 
consequence,  but  a  proof  of  our  moral  excellence, — 
the  sensibility  to  moral  beauty,  the  forgetfulness  of 
self  in  the  admiration  engendered  by  it,  all  prove  its 
claim  to  be  a  high  moral  influence;  it  is  the  triumph 
of  the  unselfish  over  the  selfish  part  of  our  nature. 

What  is  meant  by  educating  young  women  to 
love  wisely  is  simply  this,  that  they  be  taught  to 
distinguish  true  love  from  the  false  spirit  which 
usurps  its  name  and  garb  ;  that  they  be  taught  to 
abstract  from  it  the  worklliness,  vanity,  and  folly, 
with  which  it  has  been  mixed  up.  They  should 
be  taught  that  it  is' not  to  be  the  amusement  of  an 
idle  hour/  the  indulgence  of  a  capricious  and  greedy 
vanity,  the  ladder,  by  the  assistance  of  which  they 
may  climb  a  few  steps  higher  in  the  grades  of 
society;  in  short,  that  except  it  owe  its  origin  to 
the  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  it  is  nothing 
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but  a  contemptible  weakness,  to  be  pitied  perhaps, 
but  not  to  be  indulged  nor  admired. 

When  the  mighty  influence  of  this  passion  is 
considered,  the  important  relations  and  weighty 
responsibilities  to  which  it  gives  rise,  we  have 
reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  levity  with  which  the 
subject  is  treated  by  the  world  at  large,  and  the 
unconsciousness  and  indifference  with  which  those 
responsibilities  are  assumed.  It  is  like  the  madman 
who  flings  about  firebands  and  calls  it  sport.  The 
remedy  for  this  evil  must  begin  with  the  sex  who 
have  in  their  hands  that  powerful  influence,  the 
liberty  of  rejection.  Let  them  not  complain  that 
liberty  of  choice  is  not  theirs ;  it  would  only  in¬ 
crease  their  responsibilities  without  adding  to  their 
happiness  or  to  their  usefulness.  The  liberty  which 
they  do  possess  is  amply  sufficient  to  ensure  for 
them  the  power  of  being  benefactors  of  mankind. 
As  soon  as  the  noble  and  elevated  of  our  sex  shall 

refuse  to  unite  on  anv  but  moral  and  intellectual 
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grounds  with  the  other,  so  soon  will  a  mighty  re¬ 
generation  begin  to  be  effected ;  and  this  end  will, 
perhaps,  be  better  served  by  the  simple  liberty  of 
rejection  than  by  liberty  of  choice.  Rejection  is 
never  inflicted  without  pain,  it  is  never  received 
without  humiliation,  however  unfounded,  (for  sim¬ 
ply  to  want  the  power  of  pleasing  can  be  no  dis¬ 
grace.)  but  in  the  existence  of  this  conventional 
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feeling  we  find  the  source  of  a  deep  influence.  If 
women  would,  as  by  one  common  league  and  cove¬ 
nant,  agree  to  use  this  powerful  engine  in  defence 
of  morals,  what  a  change  might  they  not  effect  in 
the  tone  of  society ;  is  it  not  a  subject  that  ought 
to  crimson  every  woman's  cheek  with  shame,  that 
the  want  of  moral  qualifications  is  generally  the 
very  last  cause  of  rejection?  If  the  worldly  find 
the  wealth,  and  the  intellectual  the  intelligence, 
which  they  seek  in  a  companion,  there  are  few 
who  will  not  shut  their  eyes  in  wilful  and  conve¬ 
nient  blindness  to  the  want  of  such  qualifications. 
It  is  a  fatal  error  which  has  bound  up  the  cause  of 
affection  so  intimately  with  worldly  considerations  ; 
and  it  is  a  growing  evil.  The  increasing  demands 
of  luxury  in  a  highly-civilized  community  operate 
most  injuriously  on  the  cause  of  disinterested  affec¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  women, 
who  are  generally  precluded  from  maintaining  or 
advancing  their  place  in  society  by  any  other 
schemes  than  matrimonial  ones.  I  might  say 
something  here  on  the  cruelty  of  that  conventional 
prejudice  which  shackles  the  independence  of 
women,  by  attaching  the  loss  of  caste  to  almost  all, 
nay  all,  of  the  very  few  sources  of  pecuniary  emo¬ 
lument  open  to  them.  It  requires  great  strength 
of  principle  to  disregard  this  prejudice ;  and  while 
urged  by  duty  to  inveigh  against  mercenary  unions, 
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I  feel  some  compunction  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
numerous  class,  who  are  in  a  manner  forced  by  this 
prejudice  into  forming  them.  But  there  are  too 
many  who  have  no  such  excuse,  and  to  them  the 
remaining  observations  are  addressed.  The  sacred 
nature  of  the  conjugal  relation  is  entirely  merged 
in  the  worldly  aspect  of  it.  That  union  sacred, 
indissoluble,  fraught  with  all  that  earth  has  to 
bestow  of  happiness  or  misery,  is  entered  upon 
much  on  the  plan  and  principle  of  a  partnership 
account  in  mercantile  affairs — each  bringing  his  or 
her  quantum  of  worldly  possessions — and  often  with 
even  less  inquiry  as  to  moral  qualities,  than  persons 
so  situated  would  make ;  God’s  ordinances  are  not 
to  he  so  mocked,  and  such  violations  of  his  laws  are 
severely  visited  upon  offenders  against  them.  It 
would  be  laughable,  if  it  were  not  too  melancholy, 
to  see  beings  bound  by  the  holiest  ties,  who  ought 
to  be  the  sharers  in  the  most  sacred  duties — united, 
perhaps,  but  in  one  aim,  and  that  to  secure  from  a 
world  which  cares  not  for  them,  a  few  atoms  more 
of  external  observance  and  attention :  to  this  noble 
aim  sacrificing  their  own  ease  and  comfort,  and  the 
future  prospects  of  those  dependent  on  them.  If 
half  the  sacrifice  thus  made  to  the  imperious  de¬ 
mands  of  fashion,  (and  which  is  received  with  the 
indifference  it  deserves,)  were  exerted  in  a  good 
cause,  what  benefits  might  it  not  produce  ! 
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While  women  are  thus  content  to  sacrifice  deli¬ 
cacy,  affection,  principle,  to  the  desire  of  worldly 
establishment  or  aggrandizement,  how  is  the  rege¬ 
neration  of  society  to  be  expected  from  them! 
Formerly,  too,  this  spirit  was  confined  to  the  old, 
hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  who, 
having  worn  out  the  trifling  affections  which  they 
ever  had,  would  subject  those  of  their  children  to 
the  maxims  of  worldly  prudence.  This  we  learn 
from  fiction  and  the  drama,  where  the  worldly 
wisdom  of  age  is  always  represented  as  opposed  to 
the  generous  but  imprudent  passions  of  youth. 
But  now,  in  these  our  better  and  more  enlightened 
days,  those  mercenary  maxims  which  were  odious 
even  in  age,  are  found  in  the  mouths  of  the  young 
and  the  fair, — or  at  least,  if  not  in  their  mouths,  in 
their  actions.  To  sacrifice  affection  to  interest  is 
a  praiseworthy  thing. — It  is  fearful  to  hear  the 
withering  sneer  with  which  that  folly,  love,  is 
spoken  of  by  young  and  innocent  lips — a  sneer  of 
conscious  superiority  too  !  It  is  a  superiority  not  to 
be  envied,  and  which  makes  them  objects  of  greater 
pity  than  those  whom  they  affect  to  despise. — 
There  is  no  subject  so  sacred  that  it  has  not  a  side 
open  to  ridicule,  and  all  the  most  pure  and  noble 
attributes  of  our  nature  may  be  converted  into  sub¬ 
jects  for  a  jest,  by  minds  in  which  no  lofty  idea  can 
find  an  echo.  All  proofs  of  unworldly  and  unselfish 
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attachment  are  branded  with  the  name  of  romantic 
follies,  unworthy  of  sensible  persons ;  and  the  ideali¬ 
ties  of  love,  like  all  other  idealities,  are  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  beneath  the  leaden  mantle  of  expediency. 

The  reform  must  begin  here,  as  in  all  great 
moral  questions,  with  the  arbiters  of  morals — those 
from  whom  morals  take  their  tone — women.  That 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  it  to  begin  with  the 
other  sex,  may  be  proved  even  by  a  vulgar  aphor¬ 
ism.  It  is  often  triumphantly  said:  that  “a  man 
may  marry  when  he  will — a  woman  must  marry 
when  she  can.” — How  keen  a  satire  upon  both 
sexes  is  couched  in  this  homely  proverb  !  and  how 
long  will  they  consent  not  only  patiently  to  acqui¬ 
esce  in  its  truth,  hut  to  prove  it  by  their  actions  \ 
That  women  may  be  able  thus  to  reform  society,  it 
is  of  importance  that  conscience  be  educated  on  this 
subject  as  on  every  other :  educated,  too,  before  the 
tinsel  of  false  romance  deceive  the  eye,  or  the  frost 
of  worldly-mindedness  congeal  the  heart  of  youth. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  object  would  best  be 
effected,  not  by  avoiding  the  subject  of  love,  but  by 
treating  it,  when  it  arises,  with  seriousness  and 
simplicity,  as  a  feeling  which  the  young  may  one 
day  be  called  upon  to  excite  and  to  return,  but 
which  can  have  no  existence  in  the  lofty  in  soul 
and  pure  in  heart,  except  when  called  forth  by  cor¬ 
responding  qualities  in  another.  Such  training  as 
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this  would  be  a  far  more  effectual  preventive  of 
foolish  passions,  than  cramping  the  intellect  in 
narrow  ignorance,  and  excluding  all  knowledge  of 
what  life  is — in  order  to  prepare  people  for  entering 
upon  it :  a  plan  about  as  wise  in  itself  and  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  to  results,  as  the  bolts,  bars,  and  duennas 
of  a  Spanish  play.  Outward,  substituted  for  in¬ 
ward  restraints,  are  sure  to  act  upon  man  mentally, 
as  actual  bonds  do  physically ;  he  only  wants  to 
get  free  from  them.  Noble  and  virtuous  principles 
in  the  heart,  will  not  fail  to  direct  the  conduct 
aright,  and  it  is  to  transfer  these  things  from  mat¬ 
ters  of  decorum  or  expediency,  to  matters  of  con¬ 
science,  that  we  should  use  our  most  earnest  endea¬ 
vours.  Above  all,  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who 
have  the  training  of  the  young — of  women  especi¬ 
ally — so  to  imbue  their  souls  with  lofty  and  con¬ 
scientious  principles  of  action,  that  they  may  neither 
be  willing  to  deceive,  nor  liable  to  be  deceived; 
that  they  may  not  be  led  as  fools  or  as  victims  into 
those  responsible  relations,  for  the  consequences  of 
which,  (how  momentous!)  to  themselves,  to  others, 
and  to  society  at  large,  they  are  answerable  to  a 
God  of  infinite  wisdom  and  justice. 
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A  mother  goes  out  of  herself  to  live  in  her  child. 

Lindsay. 


[a  All  our  earthly  attachments  are  inspired  by 
pleasure :  maternal  love,  alone,  takes  its  rise  in  the 
midst  of  suffering.  This  power,  superior  to  suffer¬ 
ing  itself,  is,  however,  only  an  animal  sensation — a 
blind  instinct  which  belongs  to  the  insect,  to  the 
quadruped,  to  the  bird,  as  to  the  woman ;  an  im¬ 
mutable  law  of  nature — nothing  more. 

“  In  beings  inferior  to  man  we  see  the  operation 
of  this  instinct,  associating  itself  with  the  passions, 
doubling  their  power,  and  raising  them  almost  to 
intelligence.  The  bird  forms  its  nest  before  it 
knows  that  it  is  about  to  produce  anything  of  which 
it  must  take  care  :  it  lines  that  nest  with  a  delicate 
down  before  it  knows  the  delicacy  of  its  brood :  it 
sits,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  restless  of  beings  sits 
immoveable  during  several  weeks  upon  a  lifeless 
egg,  before  it  knows  that  it  encloses  beings  like 
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itself.  At  length,  the  young  ones  being  hatched, 
it  brings  their  food,  it  drives  away  their  enemies, 
is  anxious  for  their  preservation;  and  all  these 
labours,  painful  or  pleasurable,  are  to  remain  with¬ 
out  a  recompense ;  no  filial  tenderness  will  ever 
respond  to  this  maternal  tenderness.  One  day,  the 
little  ones  try  their  wings — another,  they  take  their 
flight  and  wing  their  way  into  the  plains  of  air. 
The  animals  have  no  family — they  have  none  of 
the  true  parental  affection — they  are  the  servants 
of  nature. 

“  A  fact  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  maternal  love 
only  lasts  in  each  animal  the  time  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  species :  as  soon  as  the  little 
ones  have  ceased  to  need  their  mother,  their  mother 
abandons  them.  In  the  morning  the  mother  would 
have  waged  the  most  furious  warfare  for  her  young 
ones,  whom  in  the  evening  she  cannot  recognise. 
And  this  indifference  awakens  no  regret,  leaves  no 
remembrance,  enters  the  mind  at  the  very  time 
when  gratitude,  and  habits,  long  formed,  seem  to 
render  it  impossible.  When  we  reflect  that  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  world  are  maintained  by 
this  double  law  of  love  and  indifference,  we  are 
astonished  that  it  does  not  excite  more  attention. 
Let  us  only  imagine  what  a  new  order  of  things 
the  durable  affection  of  animals  would  introduce 
upon  this  globe,  what  a  power  added  to  their  exter- 
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minating  instincts  !  Let  the  war-cry  be  heard,  and 
twenty  generations  rally  round  one  female — whole 
families  will  be  armed,  and  all  these  armies  will 
work  in  the  labour  of  destruction.  To  prevent  this 
destruction,  to  establish  the  balance  between  life 
and  death,  the  law  of  indifference  suffices.  There 
is  one  exception,  and  only  one — this  exception  is 
found  in  the  heart  of  the  woman — there  alone  is 
maternal  love  a  durable  sentiment,  because  it  is  a 
moral  one*.”] 

The  true  maternal  love — the  human — begins 
where  the  animal  terminates.  It  is  a  startling  fact, 
that  maternal  love,  the  theme  of  poetry,  and  the 
type  of  every  other  pure  affection,  is,  in  its  origin, 
only  the  most  beautiful  of  instincts.  Nor  is  it  till 
we  see  the  union  of  this  instinct  with  a  moral  affec¬ 
tion,  that  we  have  maternal  love,  in  its  dignity 
and  regenerating  power.  The  fondness  of  some 
inotliers  for  their  children  is  simply  the  selfish 
gratification  of  an  animal  passion,  regardless  of 
anything  but  its  own  present  enjoyment,  and 
supremely  regardless  of  the  ultimate  happiness  of 
its  object.  It  is  the  transferred  idolatry  of  a  selfish 
nature  to  a  second  self. — This  is  not  the  maternal 
love  which  we  must  call  to  our  aid  as  a  regene¬ 
rating  principle — certainly,  it  is  not  fit  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  love  and  care  bestowed  on 
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infancy ;  [“  but  women  ought  to  know,  and  how 
shall  they  know  if  no  one  dare  to  tell  them  ?  that 
they  are  only  mothers  in  the  true  sense  and  com¬ 
prehensive  dignity  of  the  term,  if  they  labour  in 
developing  the  souls  of  their  children.  Their 
mission  on  earth  is  not  to  bring  forth  an  intelligent 
biped — it  is  a  man  which  the  world  demands  from 
them,  a  man  whose  soul  is  penetrated  with  virtue 
— who  knows  how  to  choose  his  companion,  inspire 
virtue  into  his  children,  and,  if  needful,  to  lay  down 
his  life  at  the  shrine  of  duty. — Woman,  then,  has 
a  two -fold  duty,  as  man  has  a  two-fold  birth. — To 
be  born  into  the  world  is  only  to  be  born  to  pain 
or  pleasure :  to  be  born  to  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  is  the  true  existence,  and  this  second  birth 
our  mother  owes  us,  if  she  wishes  for  a  higher  hap¬ 
piness,  than  that  of  watching  us  while  we  breathe 
and  digest.  This  is  the  happiness  which  Shakspeare 
expresses  so  well  when  he  makes  the  mother  of 
Coriolanus  say,  that  she  felt  more  pleasure  in  hear¬ 
ing  that  he  had  performed  an  honourable  action, 
than  in  the  first  joys  of  maternity*.1’] 

Let  us  .  see  how  the  different  kinds  of  love  are 
exemplified.  The  natural  instinct,  and  the  moral 
principle.  The  natural  instinct  will  prompt  the 
weakest  and  most  criminal  of  women  to  confront 
pain,  danger,  death  itself,  for  her  offspring,  but  it 
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will  not  enable  a  mother,  unaided  by  other  princi¬ 
ples,  to  correct  one  failing,  to  subdue  one  passion, 
to  avoid  one  selfish  or  criminal  indulgence,  for  its 
sake. 

The  instinct  induces  a  mother  to  bestow  fondness 
and  caresses  on  her  child,  to  tend  its  sick  couch,  to 
watch  over  its  health  and  comfort,  regardless  of  her 
own.  Beautiful  manifestations  of  a  beautiful  and 
kind  provision  of  Providence !  But  except  that 
mother  have  the  courage  to  deny  her  child's  unrea¬ 
sonable  desires,  to  thwart  it,  (even  on  the  bed  of 
sickness  and  in  the  hour  of  glee,)  if  its  future  moral 
interests  require  it,  we  must  confine  our  admiration 
to  the  instinct,  and  withhold  it  from  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  This  is  the  true  maternal  affection,  the  true 
developement  of  that  divine  and  holy  love  to  man, 
which,  regardless  of  inferior  considerations,  seeks 
only  his  moral  and  ultimate  good. 

If  what  has  been  said  be  true,  it  is  proved  that 
the  maternal  feeling,  shared  by  woman  with  the 
lower  animals,  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  character  of 
a  moral  influence — that,  however  beautiful  and 
worthy  of  admiration,  the  manifestations  of  it  may 
be,  they  possess  no  power  of  calling  forth  answer¬ 
ing  manifestations  in  their  object. — Nay,  after  it 
has  prompted  and  performed  the  physical  cares 
called  forth  by  the  helplessness  of  infancy,  it  may 
have,  and  often  has,  an  influence  positively  perni- 
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cious.  This  may  serve  to  account  for  a  fact  so  well 
known  as  to  be  proverbial — but  of  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  no  philosophical  explanation  lias  yet  been 
attempted — viz.,  that  spoiled  children  are  always 
selfish  ;  in  other  words,  they  receive  the  expression 
of  passionate  affection  unconsciously  and  ungrate¬ 
fully,  and  give  no  affection  in  return.  Now  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  effects  produced  by  any 
influence,  respond  exactly  in  their  nature  to  the 
nature  of  that  influence. — And  this  may  account 
for  the  fact,  that  the  passionate  indulgence  of  in¬ 
stinctive  fondness,  unrestrained  by  moral  principle 
in  any  of  its  manifestations,  produces — not  answer¬ 
ing  fondness — but  coldness  and  indifference.  Here 
the  nature  of  the  effects  responds  to  the  nature  of 
the  influence.  The  influence  is  an  exhibition  of 
selfishness — the  effect  is  an  exhibition  of  selfishness 
likewise — unthankfulness  and  insubordination.  On 
the  contrary,  the  exhibition  of  the  moral  principle 
is  unselfish,  for  I  suppose  that  none  hut  a  mother 
can  know  the  self-sacrifice  requisite  for  the  exercise 
of  it  in  repressing  the  instinct.  The  effect  responds 
- — it  is  the  production  of  unselfishness  likewise — 
obedience  and  gratitude. 

Enough  has  been  said  on  this  subject  to  rectify 
some  errors,  which  women  especially  are  liable  to 
fall  into,  respecting  the  value  and  efficacy  of  mater¬ 
nal  instinct.  These  errors  are  bv  no  means  unna- 
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tural  ones,  for  so  beautiful  are  the  various  forms 
under  which  it  appears,  that  admiration  naturally 
enough  induces  forgetfulness  of  moral  consequences. 
Y et  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  errors 
he  rectified,  for  they  have  a  wide  and  deep  influence 
on  the  well-being  of  mankind.  An  attentive  ob¬ 
servation  of  facts,  and  of  the  state  of  society,  will 
best  display  their  pernicious  effects. 

This  instinctive  tenderness  is  common  to  all 
women  who  are  mothers ;  and  we  evidently  see 
that  it  is  finite  in  its  aim  and  scope,  by  its  com¬ 
plete  sufficiency  for  its  object,  and  for  nothing 
more.  Here  is  the  first  capital  error  ;  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  trust  to  its  accomplishing  more  than  it 
was  designed  to  accomplish, — more,  in  fact,  than 
it  can  accomplish.  Its  proper  sphere  of  action  is 
the  physical  preservation,  not  the  moral  develope- 
ment  of  its  object;  and  to  presume  that  it  is 
capable  of  procuring  moral  developement,  or  of 
superintending  its  progress,  is  to  force  it  upon  a 
task  to  which  it  is  unequal.  Instinctive,  is  no  more 
able  to  perform  the  functions  of  moral  maternity, 
than  abstract  philosophy  would  be  to  supply  to  an 
infant  the  want  of  the  necessary  attentions  dictated 
by  instinctive  tenderness.  It  is  true  that,  as  an 
auxiliary,  it  is  admirable ;  and  that  the  moral 
principle,  aided  by  it,  will  be  divested  in  its  exer¬ 
cise  of  all  appearance  of  rigour  and  severity,  and 
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win  instead  of  forcing  the  young  and  ductile  mind 
to  obedience  and  virtue. 

Another  popular,  and  by  no  means  astonishing, 
error,  exists  respecting  the  meritorious  nature  of 
this  maternal  instinct :  and  this  error  has  likewise 
occasioned  much  evil.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  passion, 
it  has  no  merit ;  and  can  only  have  merit  when, 
by  an  union  with  the  moral  sense,  it  has  become  a 
virtue  !  It  is  not  with  any  view  of  depreciating 
so  beautiful  an  instinct  that  the  distinction  is  made, 
— far  from  it !  It  will  presently  be  seen  how 
deeply  I  venerate  it,  and  with  what  consummate 
wisdom  I  think  it  has  been  planted  for  a  high 
purpose  in  woman’s  heart ;  but  it  is  most  important 
that  women  be  recalled  from  the  erroneous  notions 
which  they  have  formed  of  its  nature  and  office, 
and  their  own  consequent  responsibilities.  Nothing 
can  be  more  distressing  to  a  conscientious  mind, 
than  to  hear  the  praise  sometimes  accorded  to  its 
blind  and  infatuated  exercise, — except  the  evident 
self*gratulation  which  such  applause  excites.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  mothers  lamenting  the 
weakness  which  incapacites  them  from  exercising 
moral  restraint  over  their  children.  Now  here  it 
is  only  necessary  to  appeal  to  common  sense ;  we 
never  publish,  or  publicly  lament,  weaknesses  of 
which  we  are  really  ashamed.  No  We  may 
therefore  be  sure  that  selfishness  and  vanity  have 
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appropriated  to  themselves  this  passion,  as  they 
would  any  other,  as  a  medium  of  exhibition.  A 
mother  can  never  be  sure  that  she  is  possessed  of 
the  spirit  of  moral  maternity,  except  she  be  as 
willing  to  make  moral  sacrifices  to  her  children  as 
physical :  to  give  up  the  cherished  indulgence  of 
faults  and  follies  as  cheerfully  as  nature  prompts 
her  to  give  up  bodily  ease  and  comfort  for  its  sake  : 
in  a  word,  except  her  regard  for  its  ultimate  moral 
destiny  transcend,  by  far,  her  anxiety  for  its  physical 
well-being.  These  are  the  tests  by  which  mothers 
must  be  content  to  have  their  claims  tried,  and  by 
which,  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  try  themselves. 
If  the  test  fail  on  application,  let  them  be  sure 
they  are  amongst  those  who  have  undertaken  most 
weighty  responsibilities  without  due  preparation  ; 
who  have  sat  down  to  build  a  tower,  without  counts 
ing  the  cost ;  happy  if  strength  of  mind  and  moral 
power  be  still  left  to  rectify  this  lamentable  mistake, 
and  to  repair  to  themselves  and  to  society  the  evils 
which  they  have  thus  occasioned  ! 

It  is  not  then  from  instinctive  maternal  love,  but 
from  moral  maternity,  that  we  gain  the  unbounded 
influence  which  has  before  been  treated  of.  Its 
existence  has  been  proved  by  reasoning  and  by  his¬ 
torical  facts ;  but  that  it  may  perform  its  mission, 
mothers  must  be  aware  of  its  existence,  and  of  their 
own  consequent  responsibilities.  This  influence  con- 
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sists  not  in  the  power  of  dogmatizing  and  instruct¬ 
ing  :  its  main  agents  are  two,  self-denial  and  exam¬ 
ple.  Both  pre-suppose  the  existence  of  the  spirit 
of  self-devotion,  that  spirit  which  I  have  shown  it 
to  be  the  particular  province  of  female  education  to 
cultivate  and  direct.  It  demands  sacrifices ;  but 
sacrifices  which  the  instinct  would  never  prompt, 
and  which  even  love  itself  will  not  always  make 
easy.  It  demands,  in  short,  the  spirit  of  self- 
renunciation,  not  only  in  the  physical,  but  the 
moral  nature  of  the  mother  ;  and  no  woman  ought 
to  undertake  such  responsible  duties  without  having 
counted  the  cost,  and  fairly  estimated  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  being  able  to  fulfil  them. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  INFLUENCE— ITS  SOURCE. 


Inclines  our  action,  and  constrains  our  will. 

Pope. 

Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mixed  with  love. 

Milton. 


It  is  difficult  to  explain  abstract  conceptions  in 
words,  and  to  account  for  results  of  which  the 
sources  are  evanescent  and  almost  imperceptible  ; 
yet  it  is  important  to  try,  at  least,  to  do  so,  for  in 
all  questions,  especially  in  moral  questions,  it  is 
most  desirable  to  avoid  confusion  of  terms.  Much 
stress  has  been  laid  in  these  pages  on  the  doctrine 
of  influence ;  and  the  subject  of  influences  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  now  attracting  much  general  attention  : 
it  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  settle  with  pre¬ 
cision  what  it  means.  The  word  influence  is  one 
of  which  the  original  etymology  has  been  forgotten 
in  the  current  meaning  annexed  to  it ;  and  yet  it 
is  to  the  etymology  that  we  must  look,  if  we  would 
gain  a  true  notion  of  the  thing  which  it  represents. 
The  secret  agency,  and  imperceptible  operation  of 
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the  principle,  are  much  more  fully  comprehended 
by  recurring  to  the  original  derivation  of  the  word. 
And  it  is  of  importance  that  they  he  comprehended, 
because  we  are  then  better  able  to  understand  that 
indirect  influences  are  much  more  powerful  than 
direct  ones,  and  why  they  are  so  ;  viz.,  because 
they  act  by  a  sort  of  moral  contagion,  and  are 
imbibed  by  the  receiver  as  they  flow  from  their 
source,  without  consciousness  on  either  side.  We 
are  fortunately  able  to  exemplify  this  truth  by  a 
practical  example,  which  is  found  in  that  inexpli¬ 
cable  thing  called  family  likeness ;  whereby  per¬ 
sons  of  different  features,  complexions,  and  statures 
resemble  each  other,  and  also  one  common  model, 
iu  a  manner  totally  incomprehensible.  Now  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  common  model  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  mother.  To  which  of  the  parents  soever 
the  children  may  bear  personal  or  characteristic 
resemblance,  this  family  resemblance  is  almost  sure 
to  be  derived  from  the  mother.  The  intonation  of 
voice,  the  walk,  the  gesture,  all  those  nameless 
nothings  which  constitute  the  resemblance,  are  the 
mother’s ;  and  with  so  few  exceptions,  that  it  may 
be  assumed  as  a  law  of  nature.  Why  the  mother’s 
personal  habits  should  exercise  such  a  predomi¬ 
nating  influence  over  her  children,  it  will  be  the 
object  of  future  inquiry  to  learn.  In  the  mean 
mean,  I  proceed  to  draw  a  deduction  quite  war- 
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ranted  by  the  facts,  that  the  influence  of  a  mother’s 
personal  character  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of  her 
personal  qualities,  and  infinitely  more  important, 
since  on  it  depends  the  moral  atmosphere  which  is 
to  surround  her  children,  which  has  been  spoken 
of  at  length.  We  may  not  be  able  to  trace  the 
effects  of  the  one  so  clearly  as  those  of  the  other ; 
for  the  propensity  to  moral  imitation,  though  as 
great,  is  not  so  unchecked  by  counteracting  influ¬ 
ences  as  the  propensity  to  physical  imitation.  It 
does  not  commence  at  so  early  a  period,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  seldom  allowed  so  exclusive  an  operation. 
Yet  even  here  a  family  resemblance  may  be  per¬ 
ceived,  mostly  derived  from  the  character  of  the 
mother ;  which,  whether  noble  or  mean,  true  or 
sophisticated,  gentle  or  ungentle,  usually  stamps 
these  broad  characteristic  distinctions  on  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  her  offspring.  I  proceed  then, — 1st.  To 
treat  of  the  influence  of  personal  character.  2nd. 
To  inquire  whether  any  qualities  be  more  important 
than  others  in  securing  this  influence.  3rd.  The 
bearing  of  these  upon  woman’s  peculiar  duties. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PERSONAL  CHARACTER. 


There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 

That  to  the  observer  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold - - 

Shakspeare. 


The  immense  importance  of  personal  character  is  a 
subject,  which  does  not  enough  draw  the  attention 
of  individuals  or  society,  yet  it  is  to  the  power  of 
gaining  influence,  what  the  root  is  to  the  tree, — 
the  soul  to  the  body.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  us 
can  be  acquainted  with  the  infinitely  minute  rami¬ 
fications,  into  which  this  all-pervading  influence 
extends.  A  slight  survey  of  society  will  enable  us, 
in  some  degree,  to  judge  of  it.  There  are  indivi¬ 
duals  who,  by  the  sole  force  of  personal  character, 
seem  to  render  wiser,  better,  more  elevated,  all 
with  whom  they  come  into  contact.  Others,  again, 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  society  in  which  they  are 
placed,  a  moral  Upas,  poisoning  the  atmosphere 
around  them,  so  that  no  virtue  can  come  within 
their  shadow  and  live.  Family  virtues  descend 
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with  family  estates,  and  hereditary  vices  are  hardly 
compensated  by  hereditary  possessions.  The  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  junior  members  of  a  family  are  often 
only  reflections  or  modifications  of  those  of  the 
elder.  Families  retain  for  generations  peculiarities 
of  temper  and  character.  The  Catos  were  all  stern, 
upright,  inflexible ;  the  Guises  proud  and  haughty 
at  heart,  though  irresistibly  popular  and  fascinating 
in  manner.  W e  see  the  influence  which  men, 
exalted  and  powerful,  exert  on  their  age,  and  on 
society,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  a  similar 
influence  is  exerted  by  every  individual  man  and 
woman,  however  limited  his  or  her  sphere  of  life : 
the  force  of  the  torrent  is  easily  calculated, — that 
of  the  under-current  is  hidden,  yet  its  existence  and 
power  are  no  less  actual. 

This  truth  opens  to  the  conscientious  a  field  of 
duty  not  enough  cultivated.  The  improvement  of 
individual  character  has  been  too  much  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  personal  concern,  a  duty  to  ourselves, 
— to  our  immediate  relations,  perhaps,  but  to  no 
others, — a  matter  affecting  our  individual  happiness 
here,  and  our  individual  safety  hereafter  !  This  is 
taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  a  very  extended 
subject.  The  work  of  individual  self-formation  is  a 
duty  not  only  to  ourselves  and  our  families,  but  to 
our  fellow-creatures  at  large;  it  is  the  best  and  most 
certainly  beneficial  exercise  of  philanthropy.  It  is 
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not,  it  is  true,  very  flattering  to  self-love  to  be  told, 
that  instead  of  mending  the  world,  (the  mania  of 
the  present  day,)  the  best  service  which  we  can  do 
that  wTorld  is  to  mend  ourselves.  “  If  each  mends 
one,  all  will  be  mended,”  says  the  old  English 
adage,  with  the  deep  wisdom  of  those  popular  say¬ 
ings, — a  wisdom  amply  corroborated  by  the  unset¬ 
tled  principles  and  defective  practice  of  too  many 
of  the  self-elected  reformers  of  society. 

It  is  peculiarly  desirable,  at  this  particular  junc¬ 
ture  of  time,  that  this  subject  be  insisted  upon. 
Man,  naturally  a  social  and  gregarious  animal, 
becomes  every  day  more  so.  The  vast  under¬ 
takings,  the  mighty  movements  of  the  present  day, 
which  can  only  be  carried  into  operation  by  the 
combined  energy  of  many  wills,  tend  to  destroy 
individuality  of  thought  and  action,  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  individual  responsibility.  The  drama¬ 
tist  complains  of  this  fact,  as  it  affects  his  art,  the 
representation  of  surface, — the  moralist  has  greater 
cause  to  complain  of  it,  as  affecting  the  foundation 
of  character.  If  it  be  true,  that  we  must  not  follow 
a  multitude  to  do  evil,  it  is  equally  true,  that  we 
must  not  follow  a  multitude  even  to  do  good,  if  it 
involve  the  neglect  of  our  own  peculiar  duties. 
Our  first,  most  peremptory,  and  most  urgent  duty 
is,  the  improvement  of  our  own  character ;  so  that 
public  beneficence  may  not  be  neutralized  by  pri- 
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vate  selfishness, — public  energy  by  private  remiss¬ 
ness, — that  the  applause  of  the  world  may  not  be 
bought  at  the  expense  of  private  and  domestic 
wretchedness.  So  frequent  and  so  lamentable  are 
the  proofs  of  human  weakness  in  this  respect,  that 
we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  the  opinion 
of  the  cold  and  sneering  sceptic*,  that  the  two 
ruling  passions  of  men,  are  the  love  of  pleasure, 
and  the  love  of  action ;  and  that  all  their  seemingly 
good  deeds  proceed  from  these  principles.  It  is 
not  so:  it  is  a  libel  on  human  nature:  men, — even 
erring  men, — have  better  motives,  and  higher  aims; 
but  they  mistake  the  nature  of  their  duties  and 
invert  their  order ;  what  should  be  “  first  is  last, 
and  the  last  first.” 

It  may  be  wisely  urged,  that  if  men  waited  for 
the  perfecting  of  individual  character,  before  they 
joined  their  fellow-men  in  those  great  undertakings, 
which  are  to  ensure  benefit  to  the  race,  nothing 
would  ever  be  accomplished,  and  society  would 
languish  in  a  state  of  passive  inertness.  It  is  far 
from  necessarily  following,  that  attention  to  private, 
should  interfere  with  attention  to  public  interests; 
and  public  interests  are  more  advanced  or  retarded 
than  it  is  possible  to  believe,  by  the  personal 
characters  of  their  agitators.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
the  worldly  and  the  selfish  to  see  this,  but  it  is, 
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nevertheless,  true;  and  there  is  no  wisdom,  poli¬ 
tical  or  moral,  in  the  phrase,  “  Measures  not  men.1’ 
Measures,  wise  and  just  in  themselves,  are  received 
with  distrust  and  suspicion,  because  the  characters 
of  their  originators  are  liable  to  distrust  and  sus¬ 
picion.  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  great  master  of 
deception,  was  forced  to  pay  truth  the  compliment 
of  declaring  that  “  the  most  successful  diplomatist 
would  be  a  man  perfectly  honest  and  upright,  who 
should,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  say 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.”  So  the  rulers  of  nations  ought  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  honest  and  upright ;  not  because  such  men 
would  be  free  from  all  error,  but  because  the  faith 
of  the  governed  in  their  honour  would  obviate  the 
consequences  of  many  errors.  It  is  the  want  of 
unselfishness  and  truth  on  the  part  of  rulers,  and 
the  consequent  want  of  faith  in  the  ruled,  that  has 
reduced  the  politics  of  nations  to  a  complicated 
science.  If  we  could  once  get  men  to  act  out  the 
Gospel  precept,  “  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  you,”  nations  might  burn  their 
codes,  and  lawyers  their  statute  books.  These  are 
the  hundred  cords  with  which  the  Lilliputians 
bound  Gulliver,  and  he  escaped.  If  they  had  pos¬ 
sessed  it,  or  could  have  managed  it,  one  cable  would 
have  been  worth  them  all.  Much  has  been  said, — 
much  written, — on  the  art  of  governing.  Why  has 
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the  simple  truth  been  overlooked  or  suppressed, 
that  the  moral  character  of  the  rulers  of  nations  is 
of  first-rate  importance?  Except  the  Lord  build 
the  city,  vain  is  the  labour  of  them  who  build  it ; 
except  religion  and  virtue  guide  the  state,  vain  are 
the  talents  and  the  acts  of  legislators.  Gracious 
heaven !  is  it  possible  that  motives  of  paltry,  per¬ 
sonal  advancement  or  of  pecuniary  gain,  can  induce 
men  to  assume  responsibilities  affecting  the  welfare 
of  millions  ?  The  voice  of  those  millions  replies 
in  the  affirmative,  and  their  reproachful  glances 
turn  on  you ,  mothers  of  our  legislators  !  It  might 
have  been  yours,  to  stamp  on  their  infant  minds 
the  passionate  and  unselfish  devotedness  which 
belongs  to  your  own  sex, — the  scorn  of  meanness; 
the  contempt  of  self,  in  comparison  with  others, 
peculiar  to  woman.  How  have  you  fulfilled  your 
lofty  mission  l  Charity  itself  can  only  allow  us  to 
suppose,  that  its  existence  is  as  unknown  as  its 
spirit. 

The  important  fact,  then,  of  the  great  influence 
of  personal  character,  can  never  be  too  much  im¬ 
pressed  upon  all ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  needful  that 
women  be  impressed  with  it,  because  their  personal 
character  must  necessarily  influence  that  of  their 
children,  and  be  the  source  of  their  personal  cha¬ 
racter.  For,  if  the  active  performance  of  the  duties 
of  a  citizen  interfere,  and  it  undoubtedly  does  so, 
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with  the  duty  of  self-education,  of  what  importance 
is  it  that  men  enter  upon  them  with  such  a  per¬ 
sonal  character  as  may  ensure  us  confidence  while 
it  secures  us  from  temptation?  The  formation  of 
such  a  character  depends  mainly  on  mothers,  and 
especially  on  their  personal  character  and  princi¬ 
ples.  The  character  of  the  mother  influences  the 
children  more  than  that  of  the  father,  because  it  is 
more  exposed  to  their  daily,  hourly  observation.  It 
is  difficult  for  these  young,  though  acute  observers, 
to  comprehend  the  principles  which  regulate  their 
father’s  political  opinions ;  his  vote  in  the  senate ; 
his  conduct  in  political  or  commercial  relations; 
but  they  can  see — yes  !  and  they  can  estimate  and 
imitate,  the  moral  principles  of  the  mother  in  her 
management  of  themselves,  her  treatment  of  her 
.«  domestics,  and  the  thousand  petty  details  of  the 
interior.  These  principles,  whether  lax  or  strict, 
low  or  high  in  moral  tone,  become,  by  an  insensible 
and  imperceptible  adoption,  their  principles ;  and 
are  carried  out  by  them  into  the  duties  and  avoca¬ 
tions  of  future  life.  It  would  be  startling  to  many 
to  know  with  what  intelligence  and  accuracy 
motives  are  penetrated,  inconsistencies  remarked, 
and  treasured  up  with  retributive  or  imitative  pro¬ 
jects,  as  may  best  suit  the  purpose  of  the  moment. 
Nothing  but  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  child¬ 
ren  than  is  usually  possessed  on  entering  life,  can 
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awaken  parents  to  the  perception  of  this  truth ; 
and  awakened  perception,  may,  perhaps,  be  only 
awakened  misery.  How  important  is  it,  then,  that 
everything  in  the  education  of  woman  should  tend 
to  enlighten  conscience,  that  she  may  enter  on  her 
arduous  task  with  principles  requiring  only  watch¬ 
fulness,  not  reformation ;  and  such  a  personal  cha¬ 
racter  as  may  exercise  none  but  healthy  influences 
on  her  children ! 
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Chapter  XI. 

1  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  SECURING  PERSONAL 

i 

INFLUENCE. 


Reverence  in  the  child  the  future  man. 

Destroy  not  in  the  man  the  rudiments  of  an  angel. 

Bakbauld. 


The  qualities  which  seem  more  especially  needful 
in  a  character  which  is  to  influence  others  are, 
consistency,  simplicity,  and  benevolence,  or  love. 

By  consistency  of  character,  I  mean  consistency 
of  action  with  principle,  of  manner  with  thought, 
of  sc^with  self. 

The  want  of  this  quality  is  a  failing  with  which 
our  sex  is  often  charged,  and  justly ;  but  are  we  to 
blame  \  Our  hearts  are  warm,  our  nerves  irritable, 
and  we  have  seen  how  little  there  is,  in  existing 
systems  of  female  education,  calculated  to  give 
wide,  lofty,  self-devoted  principles  of  action.  With¬ 
out  such  principles  there  can  be  no  consistency  of 
conduct ;  and  without  consistency  of  conduct  there 
can  be  no  available  moral  influence. 
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The  peculiar  evil  arising  from  want  of  consis¬ 
tency,  is  the  want  of  trust  or  faith  which  it  engen¬ 
ders.  This  is  felt  in  the  common  intercourse  with 
the  world.  In  our  relations  with  inconsistent 
persons,  we  are  like  mariners  at  sea  without  a 
compass.  On  the  other  hand,  intercourse  with 
consistent  persons  gives  to  the  mind  a  sort  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  peculiarly  favourable  to  happiness  and  to 
virtue.  It  is  like  the  effect  produced  by  the  per¬ 
ception  of  an  immutable  truth,  which,  from  the 
very  force  of  contrast,  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  the 
inhabitants  of  so  changeable  a  world  as  this.  It  is 
moral  repose. 

This  sort  of  moral  repose  is  most  peculiarly 
advantageous  to  children,  because  it  allows  ample 
scope  for  the  developement  of  their  mental  and 
moral  faculties ;  banishing  from  their  minds  all 
that  chaotic  bewilderment  into  which  dependence 
on  inconsistent  persons  throws  them.  It  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  them  in  another,  and  more  important 
way, — it  prepares  them  for  a  belief  in  virtue ;  a 
trust  in  others,  which  it  is  easy  to  train  up  into  a 
veneration  for  the  source  of  all  virtue ;  a  trust  in 
the  origin  of  all  truth.  There  can  he  no  clearness 
of  moral  perception  in  the  governed,  where  there 
is  no  manifestation  of  a  moral  rule  of  right  in  the 
governor.  In  speaking  of  moral  perception,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  children  have,  properly  speak- 
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ing,  a  moral  perception  of  inconsistency;  but  it 
affects  their  comfort  and  well-being,  nevertheless. 
There  is,  in  the  nature  of  man,  as  great  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  moral,  as  of  physical  order  and  proportion  ; 
and  the  absence  of  the  moral,  produces  pain  and 
disgust  to  the  soul,  as  the  absence  of  the  physical, 
does  to  the  senses.  This  state  of  pain  and  disgust 
is  felt,  though  it  can  never  be  expressed,  by  child¬ 
ren,  who  are  under  the  management  of  inconsis¬ 
tent  persons,  i.  e.,  persons  whose  conduct  is  guided 
solely  by  feeling,  (good  or  bad,)  by  caprice,  or  im¬ 
pulse  ;  and  how  injurious  it  is  to  them,  we  may 
easily  conceive.  If,  however,  their  present  comfort 
only  were  endangered  by  it,  the  evil  would  be  of 
comparatively  small  magnitude  ;  but  it  affects  their 
character  for  life.  They  cease  to  trust,  and  they 
cease  to  venerate;  now  trust  is  the  root  of  faith, 
and  veneration  of  piety : — and  when  the  root  is 
destroyed,  how  can  the  plant  flourish  ?  Perhaps 
we  may  remark  that  the  effect  here  produced  upon 
children  is  the  same  as  that  which  long  intercourse 
with  the  world  produces  in  men :  only  that  the 
effect  differs  in  proportion  to  their  differing  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties.  The  child  is  annoyed,  and  knows 
not  the  cause  of  annoyance ;  the  man  is  annoyed, 
and  endeavours  to  lose  the  sense  of  discomfort  in  a 
universal  scepticism  as  to  human  virtue,  and  a 
resolving  of  all  actions  into  one  principle,  self- 
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interest.  He  thus  seeks  to  create  a  principle 
possessing  the  stability  which  he  desires,  but 
seeks  in  vain  to  find ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  our 
love  of  moral  stability  is  precisely  as  great  as  our 
love  of  physical  change ; — another  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  our  being.  The  effects  on  the  man  are 
the  same  as  on  the  child, — he  ceases  to  believe, 
and  he  ceases  to  venerate ;  and  the  end  is  the  most 
degrading  of  all  conditions, — the  abnegation  of  all 
abstract  virtue,  generosity,  or  love.  Now,  into  this 
state  children  are  brought  by  the  inconsistency  of 
parents ;  i.  e .,  these  young  and  innocent  creatures 
are  placed  in  a  condition,  moral  and  intellectual, 
which  we  consider  an  evil,  even  when  produced 
by  long  contact  with  a  selfish  and  unkind  world. 
And  thus  they  enter  upon  life,  prepared  for  vice  in 
all  its  forms,  and  scepticism, — in  all  its  heart¬ 
withering  tendencies.  How  can  parents  bear  this 
responsibility  \  There  is  something  so  touching  in 
the  simple  faith  of  childhood, — its  utter  depen¬ 
dence, — its  willingness  to  believe  in  the  perfection 
of  those  to  whom  it  looks  for  protection :  that  to 
betray  that  faith,  to  shake  that  dependence,  seems 
almost  akin  to  irreligion. 

The  value  of  principle,  then,  in  itself  so  precious, 
is  enhanced  tenfold  by  constancy  in  its  manifesta¬ 
tions,  and  therefore  consistency,  as  a  source  of  influ¬ 
ence,  can  never  be  too  much  insisted  upon. 
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Consistency  of  principle  is  brought  to  the  test 
in  every  daily,  hourly  occurrence  of  woman’s  life, 
and  if  she  have  been  brought  up  without  an 
abiding  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,  she  is  of 
all  beings  most  unfortunate  ;  influences  the  most 
potent  are  committed  to  her  care,  and  from  her 
they  issue  like  the  simoom  of  the  desert,  breathing 
moral  blight  and  death.  I  have  endeavoured,  in 
some  degree,  to  enforce  the  power  of  indirect  influ¬ 
ences  on  the  minds  of  children :  they  are  very  pow¬ 
erful  in  the  other  relations  of  life  ;  in  the  conjugal, 
the  truth  is  too  well  known  and  attested  by  tale 
and  song  to  need  additional  corroboration  here — and 
this  book  is  principally,  though  not  wholly,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  woman  in  her  maternal  character. 

The  extreme  importance  of  the  manifestation  of 
consistency  in  mothers  may  be  argued  from  this  fact, 
that  it  is  of  infinite  importance  to  children  to  see 
the  daily  operation  of  an  immutable  and  consistent 
rule  of  right,  in  matters  sufficiently  small  to  come 
within  the  sphere  of  childish  observation,  and, 
therefore,  if  called  upon  to  give  a  definition  of  the 
peculiar  mission  of  woman,  and  the  peculiar  source 
of  her  influence,  I  should  say  it  is  the  application 
of  large  principles  to  small  duties, — the  agency  of 
comprehensive  intelligence  on  details.  That  large¬ 
ness  of  mental  vision  which,  while  it  can  compre¬ 
hend  the  vast,  is  too  keen  to  overlook  the  little,  is 
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especially  to  be  cultivated  by  women.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  the  two  qualities  are  incompa¬ 
tible,  and  the  supposition  that  they  are  so,  has  done 
muchjmiscliief ;  the  error  arises  not  from  the  extent, 
but  from  the  narrowness  of  our  capacity.  To  aspire 
is  our  privilege,  and  a  privilege  which  we  are  by 
no  means  slack  to  use,  without  considering  that  the 
operations  of  infinitude  are  even  more  incompre¬ 
hensible  in  their  minuteness  than  in  their  magni¬ 
tude,  and  that,  therefore,  to  be  always  looking  from 
the  minute  towards  the  vast,  is  only  a  proof  of  the 
finite  nature  of  our  present  capacity.  The  loftiest 
intellect  may,  without  abasement,  be  employed  on 
the  minutest  domestic  detail,  and  in  all  probability 
will  perform  it  better  than  an  inferior  one ;  it  is  the 
motive  and  end  of  an  action  which  makes  it  either 
dignified  or  mean.  In  the  homely  words  of  old 
Herbert : — 

All  may  of  thee  partake  : 

Nothing  can  be  so  mean, 

Which  with  this  tincture,  for  thy  sake, 

Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

It  is  then  in  the  minutiae  of  daily  life  and  conduct 
that  this  consistency  has  its  most  beneficial  opera¬ 
tion,  and  it  must  derive  its  power  from  the  personal 
character  for  this  reason,  that  no  virtues  but  indi¬ 
genous  ones  are  capable  of  the  sort  of  moral  trans¬ 
fusion  here  mentioned.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  parent 
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eminently  distinguished  by  any  moral  virtue,  un¬ 
successful  in  transmitting  that  virtue  to  children, 
simply  because,  being  an  integral  part  of  character, 
it  is  consisteut  in  its  mode  of  operation  ;  so  virtues 
originating  in]  effort,  or  practised  for  the  sake  of 
example,  are  seldom  transferable  ;  the  same  con¬ 
sistency  cannot  be  expected  in  the  exercise  of  them, 
and  this  may  explain  the  small  success  of  pattern 
mothers,  par  excellence  so  called,  and  whose  good 
intentions  and  sacrifices  ought  not  to  be  objects  of 
derision ;  the  very  appearance  of  effort  mars  the 
effect  of  all  effort. 

The  world  is  sometimes  surprised  to  see  extra¬ 
ordinary  proofs  of  moral  influence  exercised  by  per¬ 
sons  who  never  planned,  never  aimed,  to  obtain 
such  influence,  nay,  whose  conduct  is  not  regulated 
by  any  fixed  aim  for  its  attainments  ;  the  fact  is, 
that  those  characters  are  composed  of  truth  and 
love  ; — truth,  which  prevents  the  assumption  even 
of  virtues  which  are  not  natural,  thereby  adding  to 
the  influence  of  such  as  are ;  love,  the  most  con¬ 
tagious  of  all  moral  contagions,  the  regenerating 
principle  of  the  world  ! 

The  virtue  which  mainly  contributes  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  consistency,  without  which,  in  fact,  consis¬ 
tency  cannot  exist,  is  simplicity ;  consistency  of 
conduct  can  never  be  maintained  by  characters  in 
any  degree  double  or  sophisticated,  for  it  is  not  of 
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simplicity  as  opposed  to  craft,  but  of  simplicity  as 
opposed  to  sophistication,  that  I  would  here  speak, 
and  rather  as  the  Christian  virtue  single-minded¬ 
ness  ;  the  desire  to  be ,  opposed  to  the  wish  to 
appear.  We  have  seen  how  rarely  influence  can 
be  gained  where  no  faith  can  be  yielded ;  now  an 
unsimple  character  can  never  inspire  faith  or  trust. 
People  do  not  always  analyze  mental  phenomena 
sufficiently  to  know  the  reason  of  this  fact,  but  no 
one  will  dispute  the  fact  itself.  It  is  true  there 
are  persons  who  have  the  power  of  conciliating 
confidence  of  which  they  are  unworthy,  but  it  is 
only  because  (like  Castruccio  Castrucciani)  they  are 
such  exquisite  dissemblers  that  their  affectation  of 
simplicity  has  temporarily  the  effect  of  simplicity 
itself.  This  power  of  successful  assumption  is,  for¬ 
tunately,  confined  to  very  few,  and  the  pretenders 
to  unreal  virtues,  and  the  utterers  of  assumed  sen¬ 
timents,  are  only  ill-paid  labourers,  working  hard 
to  reap  no  harvest-fruits. 

An  objection  slightly  advanced  before,  may  here 
naturally  occur  again,  and  may  be  answered  more 
fully ;  viz.,  the  opposition  of  the  conventional  forms 
of  society  to  entire  simplicity  of  thought  and  action, 
and  consequently  to  influence.  The  influence  which 
conventionalism  has  over  principle,  is  to  be  utterly 
disclaimed,  but  its  having  an  injurious  influence 
over  manner  is  far  more  easily  obviated  ;  so  easily, 
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indeed,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  be 
not  more  simplicity  in  compliance  than  in  opposi¬ 
tion.  Originality,  either  of  thought  or  behaviour, 
is  most  uncommon,  and  only  found  in  minds  above, 
or  in  minds  below,  the  ordinary  standard ;  neither 
is  this  peculiar  feature  of  society  in  itself  a  blame¬ 
worthy  one :  it  arises  out  of  the  constitution  of 
man,  naturally  imitative,  gregarious,  and  desirous 
of  approbation.  Nothing  would  be  gained  by  the 
abolition  of  these  forms,  for  they  are  representatives 
of  a  good  spirit ;  the  spirit,  it  is  true,  is  too  often 
not  there,  but  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  back 
than  to  abolish  the  form.  We  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  how  far  it  would  be  convenient  or  agree¬ 
able  to  do  so,  in  the  conduct  of  some  soi-disant 
contemners  of  forms ;  we  perceive  that  such  con¬ 
tempt  is  equally  the  offspring  of  selfishness  with 
slavish  regard  :  it  is  only  the  exchange  of  the  self¬ 
ishness  of  vanity  for  the  selfishness  of  indolence  and 
pride,  and  the  world  is  the  loser  by  the  exchange. 
Hypocrisy  has  been  said  to  be  the  homage  which 
vice  pays  to  virtue.  Conventional  forms  may,  with 
justice,  be  called  the  homage  which  selfishness  pays 
to  benevolence. 

How,  then,  is  simplicity  of  character  to  be  pre¬ 
served  without  violating  conventionalism,  to  which 
it  seems  so  much  at  variance,  and  yet,  which  it 
ought  not  to  oppose  ?  By  the  cultivation  of  that 
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spirit  of  which  conventional  forms  are  only  the 
symbol,  by  training  children  in  the  early  exercise 
of  the  kind  and  benevolent  affections,  and  by  ex¬ 
acting  in  the  domestic  circle  all  those  observances 
which  are  the  signs  of  good  will  in  society,  so  that 
they  may  be  the  emanations  of  a  benevolent  heart, 
instead  of  the  gloss  of  artificial  politeness.  Con¬ 
ventionalism  will  never  injure  the  simplicity  of 
such  characters  as  these,  nay,  it  may  greatly  add  to 
their  influence,  and  secure  for  their  virtues  and 
talents  the  reception  that  they  deserve  ;  it  is  a  part 
of  benevolence  to  cultivate  the  graces  that  may 
persuade  or  allure  men  to  the  imitation  of  what  is 
right.  “  Stand  off,  I  am  holier  than  thou,'’1  is  not 
more  foreign  to  true  piety,  than  “  stand  off,  I  am 
wiser  than  thou, 11  is  to  true  benevolence,  as  relates 
to  those  “  things  indifferent,’1  in  which  we  are  told 
that  we  may  be  all  things  to  all  men. 

The  cultivation  of  domestic  politeness  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  not  nearly  enough  attended  to,  yet  it  is  the  sign, 
and  ought  to  be  the  manifestation  of  many  beau¬ 
tiful  virtues — affection,  self-denial,  elegance,  are  all 
called  into  play  by  it ;  and  it  has  a  potent  recom¬ 
mendation  in  its  being  an  excellent  preservative 
against  affectation,  which  generally  arises  from  a 
great  desire  to  please,  joined  to  an  ignorance  of  the 
means  of  pleasing  successfully.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  remarks  will  not  be  deemed  trifling  or 
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irrelevant  in  a  chapter  on  the  means  of  securing 
personal  influence.  Powers  of  pleasing  are  a  very 
great  source  of  that  influence,  and  there  is  no  tell¬ 
ing  how  great  might  be  the  benefit  to  society,  if  all 
on  whom  they  are  bestowed  (and  how  lavishly  they 
are  bestowed  on  woman !)  would  be  persuaded  to 
use  them,  not  as  a  means  of  selfish  gratification,  but 
as  an  engine  for  the  promotion  of  good*.  Such 
powers  are  as  sacred  a  trust  from  the  Creator  as  any 
other  gift,  and  ought  to  be  equally  used  for  his  glory, 
and  the  advancement  of  moral  good.  Virtue,  in¬ 
deed,  in  itself  is  venerable,  but  it  must  be  attractive 
in  order  to  be  influential.  And  how  attractive  it 
might  be  if  the  powers  of  pleasing,  which  can  cover 
and  even  recommend  the  deformity  of  vice,  were 
conscientiously  excited  in  its  behalf !  This  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  women,  and  they  are  peculiarly 
fitted  for  it  by  nature.  Their  personal  loveliness, 
their  versatile  powers,  and  lively  fancy,  qualify  them 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  adorn,  and  by  adorning  to 
recommend,  virtue  and  religion. 

Cosi  all’  egro  fanciul  porgiamo  aspersi 

Di  soave  licor  gli  orli  del  vaso. 

*  It  was  a  beautiful  idea  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients, 
which  identified  the  Graces  with  the  Charities  of  social  life. 
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Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise,  that  hast  survived  the  fall ! 

Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpaired  and  pure, 

Or  tasting,  long  enjoy  thee  !  too  infirm, 

Or  too  incautious,  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmixed  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup. 

Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue,  in  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is, 

Heaven  born,  and  destined  to  the  skies  again. 

Cowper. 


Consistency  and  simplicity  bear  yet  in  another 
and  a  very  important  point  of  view,  upon  personal 
influence,  consequently  upon  woman’s  usefulness. 
They  are  opposed,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  exag¬ 
geration  of  sentiment,  to  which  the  excitable  imagi¬ 
nations  and  ardent  feelings  of  women  render  them 
particularly  prone.  This  is  sometimes  most  pain¬ 
full}7  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  gifted  of  our  sex; 
for  the  extent  of  their  reasoning  capacity  is  not 
always  commensurate  with  the  intense  vivacity  of 
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the  perceptive,  and  the  consequent  want  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  displayed  by  them  has  furnished  great 
occasion  for  ridicule.  Thus  women  have  armed 
men  with  a  weapon  against  themselves.  In  using 
this  weapon,  they  have  evinced  some  skill,  but 
little  honesty,  for  till  they  have  proved  that  the 
eccentricity  is  caused  by  the  superiority,  they  have 
proved  nothing ;  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  a  defect  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  nature  of  women’s  minds,  which  nothing 
in  their  education  has  a  tendency  to  bias.  It  has 
been  urged,  that  the  first  point  in  the  education  of 
women,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  the  affec¬ 
tions;  the  second  is  that  of  the  judgment.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  they  join  a  calm  and 
penetrating  judgment  to  a  warm  heart  and  lively 
imagination,  else  their  very  virtues  may  be  the 
means  of  leading  them  astray.  They  want  that 
spirit  of  worldly-minded  prudence  and  calculation 
which  often  supplies  to  men  the  deficiency  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  (for  it  is  surprising  how  good  a 
logician  is  self-interest,)  and  consequently  entail 
upon  themselves  that  character  of  fickleness  and 
infirmness  of  purpose,  with  which  men  in  all  ages 
have  reproached  them. 

We  will  not  here  stop  to  settle  the  relative 
degrees  of  merit  between  vacillation  arising  from 
weakness  of  head,  and  firmness  which  springs  from 
coldness  of  heart ;  but  only  urge  upon  women,  as 
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they  value  their  influence,  to  shake  off  this  reproach. 
Nay,  if  the  reproach  were  the  extent  of  the  evil,  we 
might  rejoice ;  but  exaggeration  of  sentiment  is  the 
occasion  of  other  and  more  serious  evils.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  transfer  to  the  head,  as  a  fancy,  what 
ought  to  be  lodged  in  the  heart  as  a  principle.  Now 
fancy  is  proverbially  fickle  and  changeable,  and  a 
succession  of  fancies  must  be  injurious  to  consist¬ 
ency  and  dignity  of  character,  consequently  to  influ¬ 
ence.  Good  sentiments  seated  in  the  imagination, 
are  to  good  principles  lodged  in  the  heart,  what 
the  house,  founded  upon  the  sand,  is  to  the  house 
founded  upon  the  rock,  and  the  stability  of  them  is 
just  as  doubtful.  The  first  shock  unsettles  them, 
the  first  tempest  overturns  them,  and  it  is  not  till 
we  see  the  exteut  of  the  ruins,  that  we  perceive  how 
utterly  baseless  was  the  fabric. 

Exaggeration  of  sentiment  has,  too,  another 
danger ;  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  kind  of  moral  epi¬ 
curism  very  fatal  to  character ;  a  luxuriating  in  the 
possession  of  exalted  moral  sentiments  ;  a  self-com¬ 
placency  in  their  indulgence.  It  too  often  happens 
that  the  deceived  heart,  lulled  into  false  security  by 
the  self-gratulation  thus  engendered,  forgets  the 
bearing  of  the  speculative  on  the  practical,  and  adds 
to  very  high-flying  speculation,  very  low-creeping 
practice.  It  is  easy  for  a  mind  in  this  state  to 
argue  itself  into  acquiescence  in  any  opinions  which 
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do  not  alarm  the  sense  of  self-complacency.  In 
order  that  it  he  not  alarmed,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  an  evil  principle  be  clothed  with  the  garb  of 
an  “  angel  of  light,'”  and  a  welcome  and  a  willing 
reception  awaits  the  flattering  guest.  Once  received, 
it  prepares  the  way  for  another  and  another,  till  the 
mind,  losing  all  equipoise,  is  left  in  a  bewilderment 
of  folly  and  sophistication,  conscious  of  error,  yet 
unable  to  extricate  itself — a  moral  chaos  ! 

The  remedy  for  these  evils,  to  which  all  persons, 
especially  women,  are  exposed,  is  the  implanting  of 
broad  and  deep  fundamental  principles  of  action, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers.  If  it 
he  objected  that  expansion  of  mind  will  unfit 
women  for  their  minute  and  peculiar  duties,  it  may 
be  answered  that  the  objection  is  no  less  unphiloso- 
phical  than  false.  Do  we  not  see  the  electric  fluid 
which  shakes  the  spheres,  operating  upon  the 
growth  of  the  meanest  plant  ?  Are  not  the  mathe¬ 
matical  truths  which  guided  Newton  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  solar  system,  available  to  the  child 
in  the  construction  of  his  Chinese  puzzle  ?  It  is 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  extension  occasioning  imper¬ 
fection  ;  in  falsehood,  indeed,  extension  of  limit 
only  adds  to  extension  of  error,  but  a  funda¬ 
mental  truth  is  to  be  recognised  by  its  powers  of 
infinite  and  universal  application.  It  is  not  because 
women’s  powers  have  been  cultivated  and  enlarged, 
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that  they  overlook  their  minute  duties ;  but  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  only  partially  cultivated,  and 
enlarged  in  a  wrong  direction.  There  is  no  cause 
to  dread  that  expansion  of  mind  will  lead  to  neglect 
of  minor  and  proximate  duties.  That  is  the  pecu¬ 
liar  danger  of  exaggeration  of  sentiment,  against 
which  expansion  of  mind  is  proposed  as  a  defence. 
Exaggeration  of  sentiment,  even  when  inclined  to 
the  side  of  virtue,  has  a  false  foundation ;  and  we 
have  seen,  that  no  principle,  which  is  not  funda¬ 
mentally  true,  can  be  trusted  in  unlimited  opera¬ 
tion.  The  reasoning  power  will  show  us  that  we 
can,  in  no  degree,  compensate  to  society  for  the 
neglect  of  those  duties  that  lie  nearest  us  ;  or  secure 
peace  to  our  own  minds,  except  by  the  performance 
of  them.  “  Do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  thee,'0 
says  the  German  sage.  Oh !  that  we  could  all 
make  this  the  motto  of  our  heart  and  of  our  life, 
and  do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  us  with  all  our 
heart,  and  all  our  mind,  and  all  our  soul,  and  all 
our  strength. 

And  here  I  would  address  myself  to  the  educators 
of  female  youth,  beseeching  them  to  consider  the 
deep  importance  of  their  occupation, — entreating 
them  to  remember  that  to  them  is  intrusted  the 
training  of  beings,  whose  mission  on  earth  is  not 
only  to  shine,  to  please,  to  adorn,  but  to  influence, 
and  by  influencing  to  regenerate ; — that  the  chief 
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object  of  their  education  is  not  so  much  to  fit  them 
to  adorn  society,  as  to  vivify  and  enlighten  a 
home.  What  a  paradise  even  this  world  might 
become,  if  one  half  the  amount  of  effort  expended 
in  vain  attempts  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
strangers,  were  reserved  to  vary  the  amusements 
and  adorn  the  sacred  precincts  of  home  !  Here  is  an 
inexhaustible  field  of  effort,  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  happiness ;  and  here  women  are  the  undoubted 
agents,  and  they  complain  of  having  no  scope  for 
exertion  !  The  happiness  without  which  wealth, 
honours,  nay,  intellectual  pleasures,  are  but  gilded 
toys,  it  is  theirs  to  produce  and  foster ;  and  they 
have  no  mission  !  The  only  bliss  of  Paradise  that 
has  survived  the  fall,  is  deposited  in  their  keep¬ 
ing,  and  they  have  no  importance ;  alas  !  for  the 
mental  vision  of  those  who  see  not  the  things 
that  belong  unto  their  own  peace  and  the  peace 
of  others. 

No  one  will  think  these  remarks  superfluous, 
who  is  conscious  how  little  effort  is  ever  expended 
in  the  adornment  of  a  home.  Do  we  not  constantly 
see  women  before  marriage,  lovely,  accomplished, 
radiant  with  smiles  and  fashion,  sinking  into 
homely  household  managers,  or  at  best  insipidly 
good-natured  companions,  in  the  very  homes  which 
perhaps  these  qualities  may  have  procured  for 
them  ?  Do  we  not  see  daughters  on  whom  parents 
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have  lavished  expense,  refusing  to  exert,  for  the 
amusement  of  those  parents,  the  very  acquirements 
which  they  have  procured  for  them  l  A  stranger 
enters, — the  scene  changes ;  smiles,  graces,  accom¬ 
plishments,  are  lavished  upon  him. — It  is  a  sicken¬ 
ing  scene,  and  the  finest  of  satires  on  the  so-called 
education  of  the  young.  Till  the  philosophy  of 
domestic  happiness  shall  have  undergone  a  thorough 
reformation,  let  not  women  seek  to  invade  the 
sphere  of  the  other  sex  ;  or  we  may  safely  allow 
those  only  to  do  so,  who  can  say  with  truth,  that 
for  the  comfort,  the  elegance,  the  happiness  of  the 
home  of  which  they  are  the  tutelary  divinities, 
nothing  remains  to  be  done ;  till  home,  instead  of 
being  a  scene  of  vapid  indifference,  perhaps  of  angry 
contention,  is  the  Elysium  of  each  and  all  of  its 
sharers, — the  favourite  field  for  the  exercise  of  vir¬ 
tues, — the  favourite  scene  of  display  for  graces  and 
accomplishments. 

This  subject  has  been  particularly  insisted  upon, 
because  the  spirit  of  the  times  seems  particularly 
to  require  it.  The  world  is  in  a  state  of  philan¬ 
thropic  Quixotism  (and  it  is  a  very  good  sign  of 
the  world)  ;  but  before  we  go  forth  with  lance  and 
shield  to  assist  all  manner  of  distress,  let  us  look 
well  to  ourselves,  and  see  that  by  our  absence  and 
neglect  other  objects  are  not  added  to  the  distressed 
needing  succour.  May  we  not  with  reason  urge 
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upon  our  own  sex,  that,  as  the  philosophy  of 
domestic  happiness  is  in  a  state  so  little  advanced, 
it  affords  a  fine  field  for  the  energies  and  talents 
which  they  are  so  desirous  of  rendering  available 
to  the  community  \ 
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Some  there  are 

By  their  good  works  exalted,  lofty  minds, 

And  meditative  authors  of  delight 
And  happiness,  which  to  the  end  of  time 
Will  live,  and  spread  and  kindle. 

Wordsworth. 


The  missionary  spirit.  These  words,  often  abused, 
often  misconceived,  have  yet  a  deep  meaning.  To 
discover  that  meaning,  to  rectify  that  misconcep¬ 
tion,  is  the  first  object  of  this  chapter  ;  to  apply 
them  with  truth  and  force  to  our  subject,  the 
second.  They  comprehend,  to  my  mind,  all  that 
the  world  has  that  is  noble  and  pure, — the  triumph 
of  the  heavenly  over  the  earthly  part  of  our  nature, 
— the  reign  of  love  !  It  will  soon  be  seen  how  and 
where,  with  these  views  of  it,  I  conceive  it  to  bear 
upon  our  subject. 

An  attentive  survey  of  the  world  around  us 
will  prove  to  the  most  careless  observer  that  it  is 
divided,  (the  shades  and  minor  subdivisions  being 
infinite,)  into  two  distinct  classes :  those  who  live 
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for  themselves,  and  those  who  live  for  somethin^ 
out  of  themselves.  The  principal  objects  of  the 
first  class  are  worldly  and  tangible — those  of  the 
other  are  unworldly  and  ideal.  This  is  not  as¬ 
suming  that  all  worth,  or  all  usefulness,  is  on  the 
side  of  idealism :  it  is  only  drawing  a  distinction, 
which  no  one  will  refuse  to  admit ; — nay,  it  must 
he  allowed  that  the  worldly  spirit  is  a  very  needful 
agent  in  driving  on  the  physical  well-being  of 
society.  Concession  must  stop  here ;  for  if  we  talk 
of  ennobling  the  species ,  that  spirit  is  plainly  not 
intended  for  this  end  :  for  it  seems  that,  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  subjugation,  our  nature  assumes 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is  here  capable, 
and  (we  say  it  with  reverence,)  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  that  perfection  of  which  all  earthly  excel¬ 
lence  is  but  the  type  and  shadow.  The  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  unworldly  spirit  are  not  always 
watched  and  prized  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  for  like 
every  other  good  gift,  it  loses  somewhat  of  its  value 
by  being  committed  to  earthen  vessels,  and  often 
assumes  forms  so  little  corresponding  with  its  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  that  it  loses  its  deserved  estimation. 
Nay,  it  is  so  little  akin  to  the  world  and  its  ways, 
that  the  possessors  of  it  are  too  often  objects  of 
reproach  and  derision.  Nor  is  all  the  blame  here 
on  the  side  of  the  world ;  persons  professing  to  act 
in  opposition  to  its  ordinary  rules  and  maxims, 
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should  take  up  the  tone  of  conciliation,  not  of  defi¬ 
ance, — of  explanation,  not  of  mystery.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  above  the  world,  ought  to  in¬ 
crease,  not  lessen,  our  love  and  charity  to  those  that 
are  in  it.  What  are  the  words  of  the  greatest  of 
missionaries, — the  most  devoted  to  man’s  interests, 
— the  most  self-sacrificing  of  all  the  apostles  : — “  I 
would  be  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  may  by  all 
means  save  some.1’  “  To  be  good  and  disagreeable 
is  high  treason  against  virtue.'”  And  if  the  world 
is  sometimes  prone  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil, 
we  must  allow  that  the  champions  of  the  good  pro¬ 
voke  it  to  do  so,  by  taking  up  an  offensive  position, 
instead  of  marching  forward  under  the  banner  of 
the  “  Prince  of  Peace.11 

It  is  not  from  narrow  prejudice,  or  from  ascetic 
and  bigoted  views,  that  such  frequent  strictures 
have  been  made  in  this  book  on  the  utilitarian 
philosophy ;  but  from  an  honest  conviction  that 
the  best  and  highest  interests  of  man  are  thereby 
compromised.  No  candid  person  will  refuse  to 
admit  that,  for  some  reason  or  the  other,  inscru¬ 
table  to  us,  the  increase  and  perfecting  of  physical 
improvements  has  a  tendency  to  concentrate  the 
thoughts  of  man  upon  self.  Is  it  because  the  more 
exquisite  perception  of  the  glories  of  this  world 
shut  out  from  us  the  remembrance  that  we  were 
born  for  a  still  nobler  and  better  \  Strange  incon- 
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sistency  !  that  the  very  enlargement  of  the  means 
of  vision  should  shut  out  the  extent  of  the  view. 
Strange  !  that  the  creature  should  be  prone  to 
forget  the  Creator  in  the  very  discoveries  which 
he  daily  makes  of  his  power  and  goodness.  How 
can  it  be,  that  this  manifestation  of  love  in  one 
being,  brings  forth  the  manifestation  of  selfishness 
in  another  \  They  who  in  thought  ponder  on  these 
things,  will  not  deny  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
asserted  ;  and  it  is  a  most  curious  exercise  of  inge¬ 
nuity  to  account  for  such  extraordinary  phenomena 
of  the  human  mind. 

The  besetting  sin  of  our  age  is  a  kind  of  Epicu¬ 
rean  selfishness.  An  increased  value  of  physical 
enjoyment,  a  kind  of  material  atmosphere,  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  stupendous  progress  of  physical  science, 
produces  a  rooted,  though  unavowed,  scepticism, 
as  to  the  value  of  the  unseen  and  ideal.  The  love 
of  life  crushes  the  belief  of  that  most  important 
of  all  truths,  that  there  are  things  more  valuable 
than  life  itself.  The  lofty  indifference  to  mere 
physical  enjoyment ;  the  preference  of  others  to 
ourselves ;  of  the  unseen  to  the  present ;  of  the  ideal 
to  the  tangible;  which,  where  they  do  exist,  attest 
the  strivings  of  the  Divinity  within  us  ;  where  will 
they  soon  be  ?  Y et,  so  completely  does  the  Divi¬ 
nity  oppose  the  infringement  of  his  laws,  that  they, 
and  they  only,  are  happy  people  who  do  live  for 
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the  ideal.  He  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  asserting 
the  superiority  of  his  works,  by  not  allowing  its 
noblest  and  purest  reflections  of  himself  to  be 
obscured  by  intervening  shadows.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  sneer  at  those  ideas ,  for  which  men  in  differing 
ages  have  suffered  toil,  pain,  privation,  death :  the 
object  might  be  wild — the  recovery  of  a  shrine; 
weak — the  love  of  a  woman ;  untrue,  (if  we  are  to 
believe  the  infidel,)  the  announcement  of  a  world 
beyond  the  grave ;  be  it  so :  poor  victims  of 
idiosyncracy  !  they  sacrificed  all  tangible  and  solid 
benefits  for  a  vapour.  But  who  are  they,  at  whose 
names  the  eye  flashes  and  the  cheek  colours,  whose 
memories  leave  behind  them  a  train  of  light,  like  a 
glorious  departing  orb  ?  The  successful  speculator; 
the  luxurious  Epicurean;  the  wealthy;  the  worldly? 
no; — the  oppressed  but  dauntless  victim  of  tyranny ; 
the  devoted,  though  perhaps  mistaken,  sufferer  for 
fantastic  loyalty ;  the  agonized  martyr  to  truth. 
And  for  personal  happiness,  let  one  of  the  foremost 
of  these  victims  of  idiosyncracy  speak  for  himself, 
in  his  own  noble  words, — “We  are  troubled  on 
every  side,  but  not  distressed  ;  we  are  perplexed, 
but  not  in  despair  ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ; 
cast  down,  but  not  destroyed and  contrast  them 
with  the  mournful  confession  of  him,  who,  having 
exhausted  all  that  this  world  has  to  bestow, — 
glory,  honour,  power,  wealth, — bequeathed  to  us, 
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as  the  melancholy  result  of  his  experience,  that 
they  were  “  altogether  vanity .” 

The  missionary  spirit  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  direction  of  this  ideality  into  its  best  and 
noblest  channels.  It  is  the  union  of  two  qualities 
which  are  necessary  in  the  moral  regeneration  of 
our  race.  The  character  of  the  ideal  is,  indeed, 
noble  in  its  postponement  of  self,  but  it  must  be 
useful  likewise,  before  we  have  the  missionary 
spirit.  In  a  word,  love  must  he  added  to  unselfish¬ 
ness  ;  it  must  not  be  passive  and  unresisting,  but 
active  and  enduring  unselfishness  ;  not  simply  the 
going  out  of  self,  but  the  going  into  others, — the 
imitation,  as  far  as  human  nature  allows,  of  that 
divine  perfection  of  love,  whose  bliss  must  be  in 
blessing.  This  spirit  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
acquired  by  cultivation ;  but  there  is  one  natural 
manifestation  of  it,  and  that  is  placed  in  woman's 
heart, — maternal  love, — the  only  purely  unselfish 
feeling  that  exists  on  this  earth ;  the  only  affection 
which  (as  far  as  it  appears,)  flows  from  the  loving 
to  the  beloved  object  in  one  continual  stream, 
uninterrupted  by  those  impediments  which  check 
every  other.  Disease,  deformity,  ingratitude, — 
nothin"  can  check  the  flow  of  maternal  love.  By 
intrusting  to  woman  such  a  revelation  of  himself, 
God  has  pointed  out  whom  he  intends  for  his 
missionaries  upon  earth, — the  disseminators  of  his 
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spirit,  the  diffusers  of  his  word.  Let  men  enjoy  in 
peace  and  triumph  the  intellectual  kingdom  which 
is  theirs,  and  which,  doubtless,  was  intended  for 
them ;  let  us  participate  in  its  privileges,  without 
desiring  to  share  its  dominion.  The  moral  world 
is  ours, — ours  by  position  ;  ours  by  qualification  ; 
ours  by  the  very  indication  of  God  himself,  who 
has  deigned  to  place  in  woman’s  heart  the  only 
feeling,  (that  we  know  of,  here  existing,)  which 
affords  the  faintest  representation  of  his  most  un- 
extinguishable  love  to  us,  his  erring  and  strayed 
children ;  the  only  affection  which  enables  the 
possessor  to  love  on  through  sin  and  folly ;  and 
even  when  sin  and  folly  have  brought  their  last, 
worst,  consummation. 

Oh  !  those  who  know,  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  lingering  yearning  of  a  mother’s  love,  after  one 
lost  in  crime,  and  wandering,  and  ingratitude ; 
when  even  the  father’s  heart  was  turned  to  stone ; 
the  unextinguislied,  unextinguishable  sentiment, 
lighting  up  even  the  dying  eye,  and  breathed  forth 
in  the  dying  prayer,  can  alone  judge  of  these  things. 
Who  that  has  witnessed  these  scenes,  (and  how 
many  have  witnessed  them  whom  the  world  thinks 
happy,)  can  doubt  where  the  regenerating  principle 
lies,  can  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  sex  which  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  depository  of  a  feeling  so  typical 
of  the  Divine  love  ! 
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This  language  is  warm  ;  it  comes  from  the  heart; 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  thought  exaggerated,  it 
comes  from  the  understanding  also  :  it  is  only  the 
energetic  expression  of  a  sober  conviction  formed 
from  a  Ions:  series  of  observation. 

But  women  who  are  not  mothers  have  a  mission 
likewise.  The  germs  of  that  holy  love  are  in  them 
also ;  they  need  only  to  be  cherished,  and  expended 
on  other  objects.  Their  mission  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  peace,  and  love,  and  unselfishness,  to  be 
achieved  by  any  means,  and  at  any  cost  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  in  the  cultivation  first  in  themselves,  then 
in  all  over  whom  they  have  any  influence,  of  an 
unselfish  and  unworldly  spirit ;  the  promotion  even 
in  the  most  minute  particular  of  elegance,  of  hap¬ 
piness,  of  moral  good.  The  poor,  the  ignorant,  the 
domestic  servant,  are  their  children ;  and  on  them 
let  them  lavish  the  love  which  God  has  denied  to 
flow  in  its  natural  channel.  In  any  way — in  every 
way — in  which  God  and  man  can  be  served,  it  is 
theirs  to  serve,  gracefully,  peaceably,  unostenta¬ 
tiously.  And  for  happiness — let  them  not  doubt  of 
it ;  it  shall  be  theirs  to  understand  the  depth  of 
the  “  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding the 
accordance,  that  is,  of  the  divine  and  human  will. 
God  points  the  way,  let  his  missionaries  follow ;  it 
is  his  cause  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  human  nature ;  it  is 
the  cause  of  souls  destined  for  immortality,  and 
which  ask  their  birthright  at  our  hands ! 
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Quel  spectacle  plus  eflfrayant  que  celui  d’un  peuple  actif  et 
vigoureux,  se  debattant  sans  esperance  dans  les  murs  d’airain 
et  de  la  fausse  gloire,  de  la  personalite  et  l’egoisme.  Ce 
spectacle  nous  le  donnons  au  monde,  parceque  la  pensee  reli- 
gieuse  nous  manque  :  et  la  pensee  religieuse  nous  manque 
parceque  les  meres  ont  oublie  de  la  deposer  sur  le  berceau  de 
leurs  enfans. — Aime  Martin. 


It  remains  yet  to  discover  the  main-spring  of  all 
those  qualities  which  have  been  so  strenuously 
insisted  upon  as  necessary  to  direct  the  undisputed 
influence  of  women  into  its  right  channel.  In  the 
state  to  which  we  have  brought  the  argument,  it  is 
liable  to  the  objection  that  it  enforces  the  necessity 
of  impossible  and  unattainable  virtue.  The  quali¬ 
ties  recommended  as  most  essential  to  secure 
woman’s  influence,  are  indeed,  as  yet,  plants  with¬ 
out  roots  :  for  how  can  they  regenerate  society  who 
are  not  themselves  regenerate  ?  who  have  not  “  the 
spirit  which  cometh  from  God  only?”  There  is  but 
one  source  of  regeneration,  and  that  is  Christianity : 
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the  women,  therefore,  who  are  to  be  regenerators 
of  society,  must  be  women  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity;  the  spirit,  not  the  letter, — 
for  I  would  not  here  speak  of  forms,  however  vene¬ 
rable,  or  dogmas,  however  important,  but  of  that 
complete  surrender  of  heart  to  the  cause  of  God, 
and  the  promotion  of  his  glory,  which  is  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  all  be  instructed  on  this  point,  for  Christianity 
has  too  long,  and  too  exclusively,  been  regarded  as 
a  scheme  of  redemption,  and  not  enough  as  a  scheme 
of  regeneration.  Is  it  too  bold  to  assert,  that  the 
principal  proof  of  its  value,  as  a  redemption,  is  its 
power  of  regeneration  ?  for  if  it  only  promised  us  an 
entrance  into  a  state  of  holiness  and  happiness,  for 
which  it  had  no  evident  tendency  to  prepare  us,  we 
might  be  almost  excused  for  doubting  the  existence 
of  that  state,  and  the  value  of  the  redemption  which 
is  promised. 

On  the  internal  and  intrinsic  evidences  ol 
Christianity,  theological  writers  and  preachers  do 
riot  ever  sufficiently  insist.  Its  exquisite  adapta¬ 
tion  to  our  state  and  faculties,  its  enlarged  and 
progressive  tendencies,  above  all,  the  matchless 
perfection  of  the  divine  model  proposed  for  our 
imitation — these  obtain  only  cursory  and  partial 
attention,  while  the  discussions  on  inferior  matters 
of  the  law,  the  tithe  of  mint  and  cummin,  perplex, 
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and,  alas  !  shake  the  Christian  world.  When  we 
see  how  completely  these  things  contain  within 
themselves  solutions  of  difficulties  otherwise  unsolv- 
able, — materials  for  happiness  confessedly  unat¬ 
tainable  by  earthly  blessings,  and  undiscoverable 
by  human  wisdom, — moral  truths  so  new  and 
startling,  that  their  first  announcement  must  have 
occasioned  the  greatest  surprise,  yet  so  meeting 
difficulties  as  to  receive  immediate  acquiescence, — - 
we  are  quite  ready  to  exclaim  this  is,  indeed,  a 
system  come  from  God.  This  subject,  however,  in 
its  magnitude,  is  too  vast  for  the  limits  of  this 
work,  and  the  abilities  of  the  writer,  who  has  only 
entered  upon  it  with  a  view  of  singling  out  a  few 
truths  bearing  with  peculiar  force  upon  the  subjects 
discussed  in  this  book. 

The  first  of  these  truths  is,  that  Christianity  is 
the  only  scheme  which  has  annexed  happiness  to 
self-renunciation,  and  thus  made  a  revelation  of  our 
true  and  real  nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  state  to 
which  we  are  tending.  It  is  true  that  self-renur|-/ 
ciation  from  patriotic  motives  was  recommended 
and  enforced  by  ancient  sages  and  legislators,  but 
the  reward  annexed  was  glory,  not  happiness.  The 
heathens  had  patriotism,  but  not  philanthropy; 
they  loved  their  fellow-citizens,  not  their  fellow- 
men  ;  they  lived  before  we  were  taught  to  know 
God  as  our  Father.  This  doctrine  of  self-renun- 
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ciation,  as  a  source  of  happiness,  is  at  first  very  sur¬ 
prising,  and  must  be  entirely  so  to  an  unchristian 
spirit,  because  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
natural  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  which  are 
mostly  selfish.  Yet  we  can  perceive  how  probable 
it  would  be  that  such  a  doctrine  must  be  the  true 
one,  by  the  fact  that  it  approximates  us  most  nearly 
to  that  glorious  Being  who,  as  he  is  infinitely  bene¬ 
volent,  must  be  infinitely  happy.  We  shall  be 
still  further  convinced,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to 
consider  what  are  the  principal  sources  of  misery 
in  the  world.  They  are  pride  and  self-opinion, 
vanity,  and  covetousness.  What  are  all  these  vices 
but  exhibitions,  under  different  forms,  of  the  selfish 
principle?  All  the  petty  differences,  and  paltry 
contentions,  which  arise  from  these  passions,  are 
the  efforts  of  the  selfish  principle  for  its  own  grati¬ 
fication.  If  this  principle  were  at  once  banished 
from  the  world,  (where,  alas  !  it  reigns  but  too 
paramount,)  how  light  comparatively  would  be  the 
harden  of  evil  which,  for  our  perfecting,  we  must 
ali  bear,  but  which,  however  it  may  cause  the  flesh 
to  mourn,  need  never  destroy  the  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  the  calm  heart  of  faith. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  what  an  inexpli¬ 
cable  annunciation  !  How  mean  says  the  sceptic. 
How  grand  says  the  Christian.  The  poverty  upon 
which  the  blessing  is  here  pronounced,  is  not  a 
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feeling  of  degradation,  but  of  aspiration.  It  is  our 
earnest  of  futurity, — our  patent  of  nobility!  We 
are  poor  in  spirit  here ,  because  we  would  be  the 
sons  of  God  hereafter ;  because  we  are  permitted  to 
view  and  love  the  holiness,  which  we  feel  our 
inability  to  reach.  This  poverty  of  spirit  is  one 
modification  of  unselfishness,  and  the  root  of  it  is 
love  to  God ;  the  fruits  of  it  will  be  love  likewise, 
— love  to  man, — and  love  produces  self-forget¬ 
fulness,  and  self-forgetfulness  produces  happiness. 
Here  we  have  a  fact  accounted  for,  and  a  mystery 
solved.  The  fact  is  undoubted,  and  so  generally 
acknowledged,  that  a  reference  to  it  seems  almost 
too  trite  and  common.  It  is  the  manifest  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  worldly  blessings  for  the  production  of 
happiness — because  they  are  a  gratification  of  the 
selfish  principle.  Earthly  and  animal  enjoyment 
is  an  unspeakably  benevolent  boon  of  the  Creator ; 
but  not,  in  itself,  happiness.  Happiness,  properly 
so  called,  is  only  to  be  found,  as  has  before  bee 
shown,  in  the  accordance  of  the  divine  and 
human  will ;  in  the  exercise,  then,  of  those  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  soul  by  which  we  are  approximately  to 
the  divinity.  Happiness,  therefore,  must  derive  its 
source  from  the  unselfish  principle  ;  a  proof  that, 
however  degraded  our  nature  may  be,  it  still  retains 
the  impress  of  Him  “who  made  man  in  his  own 
image.”  What  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  purest 
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sources  of  felicity  here  below? — The  affections. 
And  what  are  the  affections  but  unselfishness?  Oh! 
why  are  these  pure  and  holy  sources  of  felicity  so 
little  cultivated,  so  little  understood,  as  means  not 
only  of  enjoyment,  but  of  moral  renovation  ?  Why 
do  we,  by  our  unregenerate  tempers  and  paltry  sel¬ 
fishness,  so  often  turn  to  bitter  this  one  drop  of 
unalloyed  sweetness  that  is  mingled  with  the 
draught  of  life  ? 

The  mystery  solved  is  no  less  a  one  than  that  of 
our  being, — we  are  not  destined  to  terminate  our 
course  here.  W e  are  only  here  preparatory  to  our 
introduction  to  a  higher  scene, — a  scene  of  virtue, 
of  unselfishness,  of  love.  This  view  of  the  case 
cannot  be  too  much  impressed  upon  our  minds,  for 
it  lias  been  grievously  warped  by  prejudice  and 
bigotry.  This  world  is  not  a  world  of  trial  only, 
but  a  world  of  preparation.  What  does  the  word 
preparation  mean  ? — A  storing  up  of  things  with 
«  new  to  future  exigences.  The  folly  of  that  tra- 
eller  would  excite  surprise,  who  should  enter  a 
foreign  country  unprepared  with  language  or  cur- 
refi ;  coin ;  and  yet  men  think  that  by  some  process 
resembling  an  experiment  in  alchemy,  they  shall 
gain  admittance  into  heaven,  with  earthly  pas¬ 
sions  boiling  in  their  hearts,  and  worldly  motives 
influencing  their  conduct.  The  choleric,  the  vin¬ 
dictive,  the  selfish  kneel,  and  with  upraised  eyes 
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implore  admission  into  the  heaven,  and  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  God  of  love  !  What  should  they  do 
there  ?  What  reason  have  they  to  hope  that  the 
God  of  mercy  and  benevolence  can  so  far  forget 
his  nature  as  to  look  with  complacency  on  them  ? 
God  is  love,  and  we  can  have  no  sure  ground  for 
hope  that  we  are  objects  of  his  favour  here,  or  that 
we  shall  be  admitted  to  his  presence  hereafter,  if 
we  neglect  to  cultivate  that  spirit  which  he  has 
deigned  to  call  his  own ;  by  enjoining  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  which  he  has  intended  to  secure,  not  only 
our  happiness  here ,  but  hereafter , — our  happiness 
here,  because  it  is  to  be  our  happiness  hereafter. 
The  very  foundations  of  our  faith  are  all  deve- 
lopements  of  this  principle.  The  voluntary  humi¬ 
liation  of  one,  who  “  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for 
our  sakes  became  poor,” — the  sufferings  of  the 
sinless  for  the  sinful, — the  life  of  privation, — the 
death  of  ignominy, — what  are  all  these  but  living 
and  breathing  testimonials  that  God  is  love  l 
What  ought  they  to  announce  to  all,  but  that  till 
the  same  spirit  prevail  in  the  world  the  “good 
tidings  of  great  joy”  have  come,  but  are  not  re¬ 
ceived  or  understood ;  that  peace,  though  pro¬ 
claimed,  is  not  ratified  ? 

W e  are  told  that,  till  we  are  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  height  and 
depth  of  holy  things,  and  for  this  reason  we  see 
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such  lamentable  shipwreck  made  of  Christian 
charity,  by  many  who  would  be  shocked  to  be 
suspected  of  any  want  of  Christian  faith.  The 
Gospel  is  a  sealed  book  to  them — sealed,  at  least, 
as  to  its  most  divine  properties,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  Christianity,  so  ample  in  its  proofs  of 
divine  origin,  so  adapted  to  the  wants  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  our  nature,  has  not  yet  worked  its  perfect 
work  upon  our  globe.  Men  have  been  scanning  it 
with  the  intellect,  and  not  with  the  heart !  what 
wonder  is  it  then,  that  a  system  addressed  to  the 
heart,  and  intended  to  operate  upon  the  heart,  has 
eluded  their  researches  ?  How  are  they  repaid  for 
these  researches !  by  unbelief,  which  makes  them 
objects  of  compassion,  not  of  blame.  What  is  there 
in  the  conduct  of  the  generality  of  professing 
Christians,  which  tends  to  rectify  their  errors? 
When  we  see  that  glorious  and  holy  book — which 
ought  to  be  the  treasury  of  the  good  things  of  peace, 
and  hope,  and  joy,  used,  even  by  those  who  profess 
to  value  it,  as  an  armoury  to  which  they  resort  for 
weapons  of  offence ;  when  we  hear  men  loudly  and 
boldly  declaiming  concerning  the  hidden  purposes 
of  God,  as  though  they  had  secret  intimation  of 
them,  calling  down  on  any,  and  on  whom  they 
will,  his  eternal  wrath,  and  clothing  the  Deity 
with  their  own  bad  passions,  and  selfish  dispo¬ 
sitions,  w7e  are  ready  to  lift  our  eyes,  and  ask, 
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Where  sleep  thy  thunderbolts  ?  Christians  them¬ 
selves  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  their  opponents, 
and  what  right  have  they  to  complain  of  the 
wounds  which  they  receive?  But  we  may  beseech 
the  sceptic  to  recollect  that  till  he  can  find  in  that 
blessed  book — one  maxim  of  selfishness — one  trait 
of  malevolence — one  word  which  can  authorize  the 
bad  and  unholy  passions  which,  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  religion,  have  desolated  society,  he  has  no 
right  to  charge  upon  the  system  the  errors  of  those 
who  embrace  it — who  profess  to  embrace  it,  I 
should  say;  for,  assuredly,  such  persons  know  as 
little  of  Christianity  as  the  uninstructed  heathen. 
They  are  very  ready  with  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
— we  may  ask  who  are  the  true  blasphemers,  but 
they  who  clothe  the  religion  of  the  Father  who 
loved  us,  and  the  Saviour  who  died  for  us,  in  such 
a  frightful  garb  of  human  folly  and  wickedness 
that  its  very  nature  is  changed  and  distorted,  and 
it  stands — a  mark  of  derision  to  the  infidel  and  the 
scorner.  If  any  proof  be  needed — how  46  far  we  are 
gone  from  original  righteousness,”  it  is  indeed  a 
lamentable  one,  that  a  system  so  worthy  of  God, 
and  so  adapted  to  our  state  and  nature,  has  been 
so  long  proclaimed,  and  found  so  faint  an  echo  in 
human  hearts. 

“  It  is  now  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep,” 
and  to  proclaim  Christianity  what  it  is — the 
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destined  instrument  not  only  of  our  redemption, 
but  of  our  regeneration ;  and  let  it  never  be  for¬ 
gotten — only  of  our  redemption,  so  far  as  it  is  our 
regeneration.  Let  all  the  glosses  which  induce 
men  to  believe  themselves  Christians  vanish  before 
this  truth — that  there  is  no  proof  of  a  right  to 
Christian  hopes,  but  the  possession  of  a  Christian 
spirit — and  before  the  tremendous  denunciation  of 
our  Lord  :  “Then  will  I  say  unto  them  in  that  day, 
Depart  from  me,  I  have  never  known  ye  !” 

The  want  of  this  Christian  spirit,  so  inexplicable 
in  all  who  profess  to  take  the  Gospel  for  their 
guide,  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  women  so  profess¬ 
ing,  for  it  is  not  only  foreign  to  the  nature  of  their 
religion,  but  foreign  to  their  own  nature.  What 
was  the  reason  that  so  many  women  were  among 
the  first  converts  to  Christianity  \  Because  those 
pure  and  loving,  and  self-denying  doctrines  found 
a  ready  echo  in  woman’s  heart.  It  seems  to  be 
particularly  a  part  of  women's  mission  to  exhibit 
Christianity  in  its  beauty  and  purity,  and  to  disse¬ 
minate  it  by  example  and  culture.  They  have  the 
greatest  advantages  afforded  to  them  for  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this  mission,  and  are  under  the  greatest 
obligations  to  fulfil  it.  For  woman  never  would, 
and  never  could,  have  risen  to  her  present  station 
in  the  social  system,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dignity 
with  which  Christianity  invested  those  qualities, 
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peculiarly  her  own, — no  human  eye  could  thus 
have  seen  into  the  deep  things  of  God, — no  human 
penetration  could  have  discovered  the  counsel  of 
Him  who  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world 
to  confound  the  strong  !  No  human  wisdom  could 
have  discovered  that  pride  is  not  strength,  nor 
self-opinion  greatness  of  soul — nor  bravery,  sub¬ 
limity — nor  glory,  happiness — and  that  our  highest 
honour,  as  creatures,  is  submission ;  as  sinners, 
humility;  as  brethren,  love.  This  revelation  at 
once  settled  the  condition  of  women,  by  exalting 
her  own  peculiar  qualities  in  the  moral  grade.  It 
is  true  that  ancient  Greece  and  Home  showed  in 
their  institutions  some  respect  for  women,  and 
some  sense  of  their  influence  ;  but  how  ?  By  striv¬ 
ing  to  endow  them  with  masculine  virtues.  Men 
honoured  them  with  reference  to  themselves,  and 
only  as  far  as  they  resembled  themselves,  and  forgot 
the  gentleness,  lowliness,  and  humility,  proper  to 
their  sex — as  women :  and  consequently — as  infe¬ 
riors,  they  were  despised.  No !  Christianity  brought 
to  light  the  true  value  of  women,  by  proclaiming 
the  reign  of  love  and  unselfishness ;  and  women 
(alas  !  that  there  are  such,)  who  despise  and  deny 
the  Gospel,  are  slaves  who  trample  on  their  charter 
of  manumission.  The  system  which  has  placed  the 
seat  of  virtue  in  the  heart,  and  equalized  the  value 
of  great  and  small  duties  by  referring  everything  to 
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motive,  takes  away  at  once  all  pretence  of  scorn 
for  woman,  on  account  of  her  inferior  social  position 
and  limited  sphere  of  action.  It  sheds  its  light  no 
less  on  her  sequestered  path,  than  on  man’s  public 
way,  and  shows  that  they  equally  lead  to  heaven — 
with  this  difference,  that  if  his  is  the  more  honour¬ 
able,  hers  is  the  more  secure.  Christianity  once 
received — the  condition  of  women  is  ascertained, 
never  to  be  altered ;  they,  equally  with  man,  are 
denizens  of  heaven  ;  they,  equally  with  man,  have 
received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  they  cry, 
Abba  Father !  What  a  deep  meaning  is  hidden 
in  those  words — peculiarly  touching  to  woman, 
since  they  proclaim  her  no  longer  the  slave  of  man, 
but  the  servant  of  God.  Can  women  he  anything 
hut  Christians,  when  they  hear  the  scornful  thanks¬ 
giving  of  the  Jew,  that  he  was  not  born  a  woman 
— when  they  read  in  the  creed  of  Mahomet  that 
their  highest  destiny  in  the  next  world,  (even  if 
they  enter  it,)  is  to  minister  to  the  passions  of 
which  they  were  the  slaves  in  this — when  they 
think  that  in  humane  Greece  and  polished  Rome, 
woman  was  only  honoured  as  she  bore  citizens  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  as  she  could  look  with 
tearless  eye  on  the  slaughter  of  the  husband  or  the 
son,  whom  God  had  given  her  to  love  and  to 
cherish.  Let  them  turn  to  the  pages  of  Scripture, 
and  see  the  compassionate  Jesus  consoling  the 
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sisters  of  Lazarus — addressing  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem — commending  his  mother  to  the  loved 
disciple — and  ask  their  own  hearts  whence  they 
derive  light,  freedom,  and  privileges,  not  granted 
by  scornful  condescension,  nor  held  by  precarious 
tenure,  but  secured  to  them  as  a  right,  by  the 
unerring  fiat  of  the  Son  of  God ! 

But  benefits  are  not  to  make  us  rejoice  only,  they 
ought  to  make  us  grateful.  Extension  of  privilege 
is  only  extension  of  responsibility,  and  when  not  so 
considered,  is  a  bane,  not  a  blessing,  to  the  privi¬ 
leged.  If  we  are  sensible  of  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  us  by  our  share  in  this  great  redemption, 
what  ought  to  be  our  conduct !  The  adoption  into 
our  hearts,  and  the  dissemination,  by  our  influence, 
of  this  most  holy  spirit  of  Christianity ;  not  with 
ostentatious  profession  and  declamation,  but  with 
silent  and  vigilant  agency.  If  it  be  true,  generally, 
that  “  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  obser¬ 
vation, 'n  it  is  more  particularly  true  of  woman’s 
share  in  that  great  work.  Religion,  like  every 
other  good  thing,  loses  its  influence,  if  once  it  can 
he  suspected  that  it  is  used  as  a  medium  of  display. 
There  is  a  kind  of  quiet  consistency  of  conduct  in 
truly  Christian  people,  which  begins  by  exciting 
wonder,  and  ends  by  securing  respect.  It  is  very 
puzzling  to  a  selfish  and  worldly  mind  to  see  the 
action  of  an  immutable  principle  of  right  as  fre- 
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quently  operating  against  the  worldly  interests  of 
the  individual  as  not.  This  is  the  peculiar  form  of 
Christianity  which  we,  as  women,  ought  to  cultivate, 
and  till  it  is  more  generally  cultivated,  our  religion 
will  never  be  displayed  in  its  real  loveliness.  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues,  in  this  form,  are  more  easy  of  practice 
to  women  than  to  men,  because  women  have  fewer 
worldly  interests,  and  are  by  nature  and  education 
less  selfish.  The  opportunities  of  reflection  and  self- 
communion  which  they  enjoy,  too,  are  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and  these  especially  contribute  to  the  support 
of  consistency  of  conduct  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  of  such  vast  importance  to  woman’s  beneficial 
influence.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  though  no  other 
principles  or  motives  could  be  found  sufficiently 
powerful  to  ensure  it.  When  we  consider  the  spirit 
of  self-renunciation  requisite  for  the  maintenance 
of  consistency,  and  for  ensuring  woman’s  influence, 
if  we  turn  not  to  Christianity,  where  else  can  we 
look  for  it  1  The  chief  difference  between  native 
good  feeling  and  abiding  good  principle  is  this,  that 
the  one  is  fitful  and  capricious  in  its  operation  ;  the 
other,  constant  and  invariable.  Reverence  to  God, 
and  a  vivid  perception  of  his  greatness  and  attri¬ 
butes,  may,  it  is  true,  exist  in  minds  not  enlightened 
by  Christian  truth.  A  certain  desire  to  love  and 
serve  him  may  also  exist,  but  where  is  the  law  that 
teaches  us  how  to  do  so  ;  is  it  written  on  our  hearts  ? 
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Turn  to  the  human  sacrifices  of  antiquity ;  to  the 
self-inflicted  tortures  of  the  Brahmin  ;  to  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  Socrates,  that  unless  heaven  should  deign 
to  make  a  special  revelation,  man  must  ever 
remain  in  ignorance  of  God’s  nature,  and  the  means 
of  conciliating  his  favour.  Turn,  likewise,  to  the 
ages,  when  the  Bible  was  shut  up  from  the  world 
(professedly  Christian),  yet,  having  so  little  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  that  the  war  of  the  Albigenses 
was  a  holy  crusade,  and  the  mercy  of  God  was 
represented  by  the  fires  of  the  inquisition.  For  let 
it  never  be  forgotten,  that  Christians  are  bound 
to  disclaim,  in  the  name  of  their  religion,  such 
tortuous  indications  of  religious  feeling.  What 
does  the  Bible  say  to  all  this?  “Be  not  wise  in 
your  own  conceits.”  “  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  man’s  servant  ?  To  his  own  master  he 
standeth  or  falleth.”  Why  will  we  not  go  to  the 
Bible,  not  only  for  our  rule  of  faith,  but  for  our 
rule  of  life,  for  the  renewal  of  our  hearts,  that  they 
may  be  filled  with  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost?  Let  women  begin  this  good 
work  :  they  are  eminently  qualified  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  two  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  love  and 
self-renunciation,  which  qualities  are  more  or  less 
placed  in  the  hearts  of  all  women  ;  they  are  natu¬ 
rally  disposed  to  reverence,  to  worship,  to  self- 
sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  a  beloved  object.  These 
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peculiar  qualities,  accompanied  by  unenlightened 
intellect  and  narrow  views,  lead  them  to  minute 
devotional  practices,  to  the  unlimited  indulgence  of 
religious  sensibility  and  partial  unintelligent  obedi¬ 
ence.  Grafted  on  enlightened  Christianity,  they 
may  accomplish — what  may  they  not  accomplish  l 
The  women,  then,  who  are  to  be  the  regenerators 
of  society  must  be  Christian  women, — Christian 
wives  and  Christian  mothers,  but  enlightened  Chris¬ 
tians,  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  not 
nominal  Christians,  making  religion  (though  con¬ 
soling  to  themselves)  contemptible  to  those  around 
them,  by  their  narrow  and  limited  acceptance  of  its 
truths.  They  must  show  forth  that  it  is  a  grand 
comprehensive  principle,  which  embraces  all  things, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  not  only  our  safety, 
but  our  honour,  our  happiness,  our  ultimate  glory. 
Let  them  deeply  engrave  these  principles  on  the 
hearts  of  their  children.  It  is  true  they  cannot 
command  results,  but  they  will  have  done  their  duty. 
Would  they  be  restrained  by  a  fear  of  injuring  the 
worldly  interests  of  their  children,  by  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  these  unworldly  principles,  so  little  needed 
for  worldly  advancement?  Let  them  learn  that 
godliness  has  the  promise  of  this  world  as  well  as 
of  that  to  come.  If  it  be  true  (and  the  consent  of 
ages  proves  it  so)  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  found 
in  selfish  gratification,  it  may  be  as  well  to  seek  it 
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elsewhere.  We  may  see  how  completely  religion  is 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  man  by  observing  that  even 
the  elements  of  enjoyment,  (and  they  are  many, 
though  fleeting,)  which  this  world  contains,  are 
never  fully  tasted  but  by  religious  persons.  Those 
abundant  sources  of  pure  delight  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  heart,  the  intellect,  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  are  never  received  in  their  fulness  but  by  them; 
and  why?  because  they  are  the  germs  of  their  future 
and  more  glorious  being,  and  can  only  flourish  in  a 
soil  akin  to  that  ultimately  destined  for  them.  In 
a  worldly  mind,  like  plants  removed  from  their 
original  soil  and  climate,  they  exist,  indeed,  but 
with  a  blighted  existence,  and  produce,  but  how 
degenerate  is  the  production  !  Everything  that 
wants  religion  wants  vitality.  Philosophy  without 
religion  is  crippled  and  impotent ;  poetry  without 
religion  has  no  heart-stirring  powers ;  life  without 
religion  is  a  complex  and  unsatisfactory  riddle  ;  the 
very  arts  which  address  themselves  to  the  senses, 
never  proceed  so  far  toward  perfection  as  when 
employed  on  religious  subjects.  Religion,  then, 
can  be  no  obstacle  to  enjoyment,  since  the  only 
sources  of  it  which  are  confessedly  pure,  are  all 
enhanced  by  its  possession.  Even  in  the  ordinary 
commerce  of  the  world,  what  a  blessing  awaits 
an  exemption  from  the  low  and  sordid  spirit,  the 
petty  passions  and  paltry  feelings  which  abound  in 
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it.  The  truth  is,  that  the  religious  heart  enjoys 
more  keenly  all  that  others  enjoy,  and  has,  besides, 
an  added  and  superior  joy  of  its  own  : — 

He  is  the  happy  man,  whose  life  e’en  now 

Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come. 

And  as  to  the  effects  of  this  unworldly  spirit  on 
worldly  success,  it  is  frequently  not  so  adverse  as 
may  be  thought ;  but,  putting  aside  that  view  of 
the  question,  let  us  ask  what  a  Christian  mother 
can  consider  prosperity  to  be  but  the  discipline 
which  may  fit  her  children  for  their  true  and  final 
home,  their  ultimate  and  glorious  destiny  ?  No 
effort  of  hers  can  secure  to  her  child  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  but  she  may  put  him  in  possession 
of  a  principle  which  will  add  double  zest  to  them 
if  possessed,  and  supply  their  absence  if  wanting. 
Is  any  other  principle  thus  comprehensive,  thus 
embracing  every  possible  contingency  of  future  life  l 
How  can  we  doubt,  when  we  see  a  religion  given 
to  man  bearing  so  completely  the  stamp  of  all  the 
operations  of  Providence,  “  simplicity  of  principle, 
and  universality  of  operation  once  thoroughly 
received  into  the  soul,  it  is  the  elixir  vitoe  of  it ; 
securing  to  the  possessor  the  certainty  of  peace, 
securing  to  others  consistency  of  action,  and  exhi¬ 
biting  in  all  things  that  unity  of  design  which  is 
the  stamp  of  all  great  works,  divine  as  well  as 
human. 
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Thus  all  is  now  brought  within  the  compass  of 
one  single  principle,  Christian  faith, — love,  self- 
renunciation,  consistency,  all  the  virtues  recom¬ 
mended,  follow  as  necessarily  from  that  faith  as 
grapes  from  the  vine,  or  figs  from  the  fig-tree.  Let 
Christianity  then  he  the  basis  of  women’s  own 
education, — the  basis  of  the  education  which  they 
give  to  their  children ;  so  shall  they  perform  their 
mission,  not  with  murmuring  and  repining  at  their 
inferior  nature  and  narrow  sphere,  but  with  joy  and 
rejoicing  that  they  are  agents  in  that  great  work, 
which,  if  they  are  Christians,  they  daily  pray  for, — 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come,  and  his  will 
be  done,  as  in  heaven  so  on  earth.  May  we  have 
strength  and  grace  to  echo  this  prayer,  not  only 
with  our  lips,  but  with  our  lives,  and  to  labour  in 
the  cause  as  those  grateful  for  inestimable  benefits, 
and  conscious  of  their  mission.  That  mission  con¬ 
tains,  perhaps,  the  destinies  of  society;  the  wish  to 
accomplish  it,  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  should 
never  be  out  of  woman’s  mind.  Ought  it  then  to 
be  excluded  from  her  early  thoughts,  ought  it  to  be 
stifled  by  education,  corrupted  by  worldly-minded¬ 
ness,  ridiculed  by  folly,  and  checked  by  opposition? 
This  world  has  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange  for 
such  a  sacrifice, — the  sacrifice  of  the  consciousness 
of  a  high  mission,  and  the  power  of  fulfilling  it.  It 
was  said  by  an  eloquent  French  woman,  “We  are 
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born  to  adorn  the  world,  rather  than  to  command 
it.”  We  are  born  for  neither;  we  are  born  for  a 
nobler  destiny  than  either ;  we  are  born  to  serve  it. 
We  are  made  to  captivate  the  imagination,  chiefly 
that  we  may  influence  the  heart  of  man,  and  the 
woman  who  does  not  so  use  her  powers  is  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  trust,  worse  than  that  of  the  servant  who 
hid  his  lord’s  talent  in  a  napkin.  It  is  not  a  simple 
neglect,  but  an  abuse  of  his  good  gift,  of  that  gift 
the  value  and  dignity  of  which,  man  would  never 
have  known  but  for  the  religion  of  Christ.  Let  us 
then  rejoice  in  the  liberty  with  which  we  are  made 
free,  and  prove  our  love  for  our  Lord  and  Master, 
by  efforts  for  promoting  his  kingdom,  and  establish¬ 
ing  his  will.  And  let  us  work  in  faith  and  patience, 
nothing  doubting,  because  the  result  of  our  efforts 
does  not  always  cheer  and  bless  ourselves.  This 
is  the  trial  of  our  faith  and  love.  It  has  been  the 
appointed  trial  of  all  whom  God  has  condescended 
to  intrust  with  a  mission.  One  sows  that  another 
may  reap;  but  faith  needs  not  to  see  the  harvest  to 
know  that  it  will  come,  and  that  even  if  it  do  not 
come,  no  act  of  humble  trust  or  fervent  love  is  lost. 
But  we  hope  more  cheering  things ;  one  cause  of 
deficient  results  is  the  want  of  comprehensiveness 
in  principles  fundamentally  right.  This  evil  will 
every  day  be  remedied :  and  it  highly  becomes  the 
champions  of  truth  to  try  to  remedy  it,  or  the 
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champions  of  falsehood  will  be  too  strong  for  them. 
Christians  must  he  not  only  devoted,  but  enlight¬ 
ened,  if  they  would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  and  their  own  duties.  The  seeds  which  we 
plant  may  come  up,  we  know  not  how  or  where, 
when  our  heads  are  laid  low  in  the  dust:  and  souls 
rescued  from  bondage,  and  generations  yet  unborn, 
may  have  cause  to  bless  the  hand  that  planted 
them  ! 
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The  destiny  of  woman,  as  we  see,  is  not  a  trifling 
destiny, — the  mission  of  woman  is  not  a  trifling 
mission, — the  influence  which  she  possesses  and 
exercises  is  not  a  trifling  influence.  Ought  women 
then  to  be  triflers?  Ought  their  education  and 
their  pursuits  to  embrace  only  a  round  of  elegant 
trifles?  Should  the  cultivation  of  external  graces 
form  the  chief  object  in  the  training  of  beings,  so 
influential  and  responsible  ?  Such  training  adds  to 
their  influence,  while  it  takes  from  them  the  power 
of  directing  it,  and  increases  their  responsibilities 
without  imparting  the  capacity  requisite  for  their 
fulfilment.  There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  the 
possession  of  influence  undirected  by  conscientious¬ 
ness,  and  it  seems  playing  with  the  destinies  of 
society  to  allow  such  powers  to  remain  in  hands 
so  little  fitted  to  direct  them. 

The  influence  of  woman  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
moral  influence ;  and  that  it  may  have  its  full 
effect,  the  main  object  of  their  education  ought  to 
be  to  expand  and  perfect  their  moral  nature,  and  to 
implant  deeply  the  fact  of  their  influence,  and  their 
own  consequent  responsibilities.  This  foundation 
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being  laid,  let  women  be  elegant,  be  accomplished, 
be  everything  that  society  requires  of  them;  but 
let  them  not  forget  that  these  powers  are  not  given 
for  themselves,  but  for  God's  glory  and  the  good  of 
their  fellow- creatures.  Thus  shall  they  be  not 
only  caressed,  admired,  honoured,  but  happy;  happy 
in  the  happiness  of  unselfishness,  of  devotedness,  of 
love, — the  only  happiness  here  below  which  can 
give  us  any  foretaste  of  that  which  is  to  be  enjoyed 
above. 

God  grant  that  these  truths  may  sink  deeply  into 
women's  hearts  !  If  this  expression  of  them  arouse 
a  few  minds  to  reflection  and  consciousness,  the 
writer  will,  be  blessed  in  her  work.  If  it  induce 
some  more  powerful  mind,  and  abler  pen,  to  do  the 
subject  greater  justice,  it  will  have  accomplished 
much  good.  It  is  a  subject  of  infinite  importance; 
and  it  is  astonishing  that  it  should  have  remained 
almost  unnoticed  in  the  stir  and  effort  of  society 
for  its  own  renovation.  Its  importance  is  begin¬ 
ning  now  to  be  perceived ;  its  true  bearings  seem 
not  always  to  be  so.  Errors  are  fatal  on  such  a  vital 
point ;  and  errors  are  especially  likely  to  arise  on 
a  subject  so  interwoven  with  the  weaknesses  and 
frailties  of  our  nature.  The  only  wide  view  of  the 
case,  can  be  taken  from  the  vantage  ground  of 
strong  and  enlightened  Christian  faith.  It  is  our 
duty,  therefore,  to  induce  all  whom  we  can  influ- 
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ence,  to  view  it  from  that  point,  and  each  in  our 
several  places  and  relations  to  endeavour  to  do  so. 
Thus  shall  we  fulfil  our  own  noble  mission,  and 
show  our  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  done  so  much 
for  us  !  It  is  vain,  through  cowardly  and  selfish 
indolence,  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact,  that 
the  moral  destinies  of  the  world  are,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  in  our  hands ;  and  we  must  rouse  ourselves 
to  the  task,  if  we  would  not  incur  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  God,  and  of  our  own  hearts  ! 


TIIE  END. 
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arranged  as  Solos,  Duets,  Trios,  &c.,  and  Choruses;  and  with 
accompaniments  for  the  Piano-Forte  or  Organ. 
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SELECT  BOOKS 


Price  4s.  6d.  each  Volume, 

READINGS  in  ENGLISH  PROSE  LITERATURE, 

Containing  choice  Specimens  of  the  Works  of  the  best  English  Writers, 
From  Lord  Bacon  to  the  Present  Time. 

With  Essays  on  the  Progress  of  English  Literature. 

*  READINGS  IN  BIOGRAPHY; 

A  Selection  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  of  all  Nations. 

*  READINGS  IN  POETRY; 

A  Selection  from  the  W’orksof  the  best  English  Poets,  from  Spenser  to 
the  present  times  ;  with  Specimens  of  the  American  Poets  ; 

Notices  of  the  Writers;  and  Explanatory  Notes. 


Price  4s. 

READINGS  IN  NATURAL  THEOLOGY  ; 

Or,  the  Testimony  of  Nature  to  the  Being,  Perfections,  and  Government 

of  God. 


With  many  Engravings,  price  5 s„ 

"READINGS  IN  SCIENCE; 

Being  familiar  EXPLANATIONS  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
Appearances  and  Principles  in  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Price  10s.  6 d.  each  Volume, 

THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  OF  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY; 

Comprising  Descriptions,  Popular  and  Practical,  of  the  most  important  Phi 
losophical  Instruments,  their  History,  Nature,  and  Uses. 

By  CHARLES  TOMLINSON. 

THE  STUDENT  S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT 

HISTORY; 

Political  History,  Geographical  Position,  Social  State,  Wars  and  Conquests, 
of  the  Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity. 

THE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  OF  MODERN 

HISTORY  ; 

Rise  and  Progress  of  European  Nations — Political  History  and  Social  Con¬ 
dition — Colonies — General  Progress  of  Civilization. 

By  W.  C.  TAYLOR,  LL.D. 
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FOR  FAMILIES 


Foolscap  Octavo,  price  3s.  6d„ 

BELLINGHAM; 

Or,  the  Narrative  of  a  Christian  in  SEARCH  of  a  CHURCH. 
By  W.  PALIN,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Stifford. 


Foolscap  Octavo,  price  3s.  6d., 

WOMAN’S  MISSION. 

“  If  women  could  once  be  made  to  understand  their  real  mission  in  the 
world,  and  to  feel  their  own  importance  and  responsibility,  a  surprising 
change  must  immediately  take  place  in  society,  giving  it  a  higher  tone  and 
purer  spirit.” 


*  Price  3s.  6c?„ 

LIGHT  IN  DARKNESS; 

Or,  the  RECORDS  of  a  VILLAGE  RECTORY. 


The  Village. — The  Retired  Tradesman. — The  Good  Aunt. — .The  j 

Village  Schoolmaster _ The  Village  Apothecary. — The 

Deserted  Wife. — The  Family  at  the  Hall. 


Post  8vo.,  7s.  6a., 

LETTERS  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS ; 

Selected  and  Illustrated,  with  Biographical  Notices. 

By  R.  A.  WILLMOTT,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Author  of  Lives 

of  English  Sacred  Poets. 

Two  Volumes,  with  Portraits,  price  4s.  6d.  each, 

*  LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  SACRED  POETS; 

With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  Early  Sacred  Poetry  and  Poets. 
By  R.  A.  WILLMOTT,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


Price  4s., 

THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS  ; 

Their  MANNERS  and  CUSTOMS,  TRIALS  and  SUFFERINGS. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  PRIDDEN,  M.A. 

Three  Volumes,  with  Portraits,  at  4s.  6d.  each, 

*  LIVES  OF  EMINENT  CHRISTIANS; 

By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  HONE,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hales  Owen. 

Vol.  I.  Usher, — Hammond,— Evelyn,— ..Wilson. 

Vol.  II.  Bernard  Gilpin,— Philip  De  Mornay,— Bishop  Bedell,— 

Doctor  Horneck. 

VoL>  III.  Bishop  Ridley, — Bishop  Hall, — Hon.  Robert  Boyle. 
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SELECT  BOOKS 


Two  Volumes,  with  Engravings,  price  ~s., 

*  A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS; 

Their  Nature,  Habits,  and  Instincts. 

Ky  the  Right  Rev.  E.  STANLEY,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
President  of  the  Linnaean  Society. 


With  Engravings,  price  3s.  6 d.  each  Volume, 

WILD  ANIMALS; 

Their  Nature,  Habits,  and  Instincts;  with  Incidental  Notices  of  the  Region 

they  inhabit. 

*  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS, 

Considered  with  reference  to  Civilization  and  the  Arts. 

By  MARY  ROBERTS. 


With  Engravings,  price  2s.  6 d., 

*  MINERALS  AND  METALS; 

Their  Natural  History  and  Uses  in  the  Arts;  with  incidental  Accounts  of 

MINES  and  MINING. 


A  New  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Improved,  and  with  many  Cuts,  price  2s., 


•THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY. 


With  numerous  Engravings,  price  2s., 

*TH  E  BOOK  OF  TREES; 

Describing  the  principal  Timber  Trees,  and  the  larger  species  of  Palms. 


Price  Is.  6 d.  each;  all  with  numerous  Engravings. 


*  The  BOOK  of  ANIMALS.  *  The  BOOK  of  BIRDS. 

*The  BOOK  of  SFIELLS. 

*  The  BOOK  of  FISHES.  *The  BOOK  of  REPTILES. 


Witli  Engravings,  price  2s.  6d., 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  GARDENING 

AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Elements  of  Botany. 


With  Engravings,  price  2s.  6rf„ 

SISTER  MARY's  TALES  in  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
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FOR  FAMILIES. 


Price  3s.  6d., 

FIRST  SUNDAYS  AT  CHURCH, 


Or,  Familiar  Conversations  on  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services. 
II y  the  Rev.  J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A. 


Two  Volumes,  with  Engravings,  price  5s.  fid.. 


*  CONVERSATIONS  OF  A  FATHER  WITH  HIS 

CHILDREN. 


With  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Engravings,  price  7 s-  6d., 

PETER  PARLEY’S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY 

On  the  Basis  of  Geography, 

Two  Volumes,  with  many  Engravings,  price  7 s., 

TALES  AND  STORIES  FROM  HISTORY. 

By  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 


With  many  Cuts,  price  3s.  6 d„ 

SANDFORD  AND  MERTON. 

Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Young  Persons  of  the  present  day. 
By  MISS  ZOIINLIN. 


Price  2s.  6d., 

THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN; 

Or,  Popular  Illustrations  of  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Human  Body. 

Edited  by  T.  C.  GIIITIN. 

*'  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ! 


Price  2s.  fid., 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  BOY  ; 

A  Tale  :  with  some  Account  of  the  Mode  of  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  FLETCHER,  M.A. 


Price  3s., 

ABBOTT’S  READER; 

A  Series  of  Familiar  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  calculated  to  produce  a 
-^Moral  Influence  on  the  Hearts  and  Lives  of  Young  Persons. 

By  the  Authors  of  the  Young  Christian  ;  The  Corner-Stone  ;  The 

Teacher,  &c. 
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SELECT  BOOKS  FOR  FAMILIES. 


Octavo,  price  8s.  Gd., 

THE  CITY  OF  TREVES, 


and  its  ROMAN  ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS. 

From  the  German  of  WYTTENB  ACH.  Edited,  with  NOTES,  by  DAWSON 
TURNER,  Esq.,  and  illustrated  from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot. 


Price  3s.  6 d„ 

TRAVELLING  SKETCHES  in  EGYPT  and  SINAI; 

Including  a  Visit  to  Mount  Horeb,  and  other  localities  of  the  Exodus; 
Translated,  Corrected,  and  Abridged  from  the  French  of  ALEXANDER 
DUMAS.  By  a  BIBLICAL  STUDENT. 


Price  3s. ,  with  Engravings, 


*  THREE  WEEKS  in  PALESTINE  and  LEBANON. 


With  Engravings,  price  2s.  6d., 

THE  LIFE,  VOYAGES,  AND  DISCOVERIES  OF 

CAPTAIN  COOK; 

With  an  Account  of  PITCAIRN’S  ISLAND  and  the  MUTINY  of  the 

BOUNTY. 


Price  2s.  Gd., 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 

AND  HIS  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 


Price  2s.  Gd., 

MUNGO  PARK,  HIS  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS, 

With  the  Account  of  his  Death,  from  the  Journal  of  Isaaco,  the 
substance  of  later  Discoveries  relative  to  his  Fate,  and  the 
Termination  of  the  Niger. 


With  Engravings,  price  5s., 

TWO  YEARS  AT  SEA: 


Being  the  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Swan  River  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land; 
thence,  through  the  Torres’  Straits,  to  the  Burman  Empire;  and 
return  by  way  of  India,  St.  Helena,  & c. 

By  JANE  ROBERTS. 


%*  Those  to  which  an  asterisk  is  ’prefixed  are  among  the  works  published 
by  the  General  Literature  and  Education  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 


London:  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  Publisher,  West  Strand, 
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